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MUSIC BOXES. 


CLOSING OUT SALE AT 
HALF THE REGULAR PRICE. 


This being our last sale in this city for some years, 
we desire to sell out the entire stock before closing our 
Salesrooms for the season. To this end we quote the 
lowest possible prices, with only small ‘advance over 
cost of manufacturing, to cover expenses, 

Only finest quality, High Class Music Boxes, speci- 
ally made for our retail trade, including many new 
Styles, with latest improvements, and of the greatest 
durabiltty ; far superior to the ordinary Music Boxes 

enerally sold in this country, The tone of these 
xes is vi wertul and at the same time remarka- 
bly sweet. usical Boxes with Bells, Drums, Castag- 
nets, Celestial Voices, Harp Zither, Piccolo, Tremolo, 
Mandoline, Forte-Piano, and Sublime-Harmonie, &c., 
with two and three main springs, running twice and 
— times the length of ordinary Music Boxes by one 


ing. 

Laem of small Music Boxes; also, Albums, 
Cigar Parlors, Decanters, &c., with concealed music, 
IMMENSE DISPLAY. NEWEST SELECTIONS. 

No home should be without one of these beautful 





its. 
This is an opportunity seldom offered, Price-list on 
plication. 


C. GAUTSCHI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MUSICAL BOXES. 
Ste CROIX, SWITZERLAND, 
SALESROOMS ; 


1018 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








NEW REYISED EDITION OF BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VOLUME ONE NOW READY. 


HISTORY oft UNITED STATES, 


From the Discovery of the Continent to the Establishment of the Constitution in 1789. By GEORGE BANCROFT. An entirely 

new edition, partly rewritten and thoroughly revised. To be published complete in six volumes, octavo. 

The undersigned have great pleasure in announcing a new revised edition of BANcrort’s world-famous History or THe Unrrep States, in a style and at a 
price that meet a popular want. The work has been for some time passing through the hands of the author, who has made extensive changes in the text, condensing 
in places, enlarging in others, and carefully revising. It is practically a new work, embodying, as it does, the results of the latest researches, and enjoying the advantage 
of the author’s ong and mature experience. The original octavo edition is in twelve volumes. The present edition will be completed in six volumes, octavo, avenge 
over 600 pages each, the price being correspondingly reduced. Volume one is now ready. ‘Ihe other volumes will follow at short intervals, Handsomely printed from 
new type, and bound in cloth, uncut, with gilt top, price, $2.50 per volume. 

ooksellers in all parts of the country will receive subscriptions ; or the volumes will be sent by mail, post-paid, om receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


A REMARKABLE Book. R AGN A ROK ° ae cee GRAVEL. 


By IGNATIUS DONNELLY, Author of ‘‘Atlantis: the Antediluvian World.” J/lustrated, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $2.0u. 

CONTENTS: 

Part 1.—Tue Drirr. The Characteristics of the Drift. The Origin of the Drift not known. ‘Lhe Action of Waves. Was it caused by Icebergs? Was it caused by 
Glaciers? Was it caused by a Continental Ice-Sheet? The Drift a Gigantic Catastrophe. Great Heat a Prerequisite. 

Part IIl,—Tue Comer. A Comet caused the Drift. What is a Comet? Could a Comet strike the Earth? The Consequences to the Earth. 

Part I1].—Tue Lecenps, ‘The Nature of Myths, Did Man exist before the Drift? Legends of the Coming of the Comet. Ragnarok, The Conflagration of 
Phaeton, Other Legends of the Conflagration, Legends of the Cave-Life. Legends of the Age of Darkness, The Triumph of the Sun. The Fall of the Clay 
and Gravel. The Arabian Myths. The Book of Job, Genesis read by the Light of the Comet 

Part IV.—Conc.usions, Was Pre-glacial Man civilized? The scene of Man’s Survival. The Bridge. Objections considered, Biela’s Comet, The Universal 
belief of Mankind. The Earth struck by Comets many Times, The After-World. 

“ The title of this book is taken from the Scandinavian sagas, or legends, and means ‘the darkness of the gods.’ ‘The work consists of a chain of arguments and 

facts to prove a series of extraordinary theories : viz., that the Drift Age, with its vast deposits of clay and gravel, was the result of contact between the earth and a 

comet, and that the Drift-material was brought to the earth by the comet; that man lived on the earth at that time ; that he was highly civilized; that all the human 

family, with the exception of a few persons who saved themselves in caves, perished ; that the legends of all the races of the world preserve references to and descriptions 
of this catastrophe ; that following it came a terrible age of ice and snow, of great floods while the clouds were restoring the waters to the sea, and an age of darkness 


while the densé clouds infolded the globe.”’ 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 











“It must be conceded that a consensus of traditions has deep significance, “All is interesting, seemingly plausible, and certainly informing.’’— Boston 
and lifts the theory advanced out of the region of improbability, to say the least. Commonwealth 
The book is likely to provoke much research, criticism and general thought.” — ‘* Wholly interesting, and in some respects as thrilling and as entertaining 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. as the most absorbing romance.’’—Soston Gazette. 

“Tt is a bold enterprise, and its very boldness gives it a peculiar fascination. ‘It is as entertaining and fascinating as a novel.”"— Christian at Work. 


The vast range of the survey, and the multitude ot witnesses of every age and 
clime which the author passes in review, yield the reader a decidedly new sen- 
sation, something like that of making a voyage round the earth in mid-air.””"— 
Home Fournal. 

“This theory is set forth with the dexterity and earnestness with 
which, in a previous work, the author tried to prove the whilom existence of the 
fabled Ayantis, and it is equally certain to rouse the curiosity and enchain the 
attention of a large body ot readers.""—New York Sun. 

‘‘The work is marvellous if true, and almost equally marvellous if not 
true.”—Baltimore Day. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


“It is a perfect cyclopedia of mythical and legendary lore, collated from 
the works of hundreds of authors. He has gleaned every continent, he has 
dredged every sea, and turned over all the stony tablets from the granite 
upward to find proof that one of five hundred million comets, at some time in 
the remote past, has hit the earth’’—S¢. Paul Dispatch 

‘* A readable and ingenious book.”’”—New Vork Herald, 

“‘ This seems to be an extravagant supposition, but the reader will be sur- 
prised at the plausibility with which it is made out, and Mr. Donnelly’s book 
wiil certainly be a-great scientific sensation.’’—PAiladelphia North American. 
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THE LAMBS, . 
Journal devoted to old books, First number, Janu- 


A Burresque Tracepy: A Satire on WALL ary, 1883. Contains original and selected matter; 
Street. By Rosert Grant. Illustrated. $1. also catalogue of old and rare books for sale by us, in 
“ For all who dabble in stocks this re ae tragedy | every branch of literature. Subscriptions, so cts. per 

will bea useful investment, The advice it gives is}annum. Sample copy free. Address, JORDAN 

cheap at thrice the money, if taken.’’— The Knicker- | BROS., 127 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Witn Histroricat anp Exptanatory Norss. By 
Samugc ARTHUR Bent, A. M. $3. 

“« The work is one of astonishing research, It is a 
most fascinating contribution.”’—+Aila. Press, 
‘Curious, instructive, and scholarly.””"—Cincinnati 
Commercial. 

“It is an exeeedingly interesting volume, and fills a 
long-existing gap in our literature.””"— Hom. S. A. 
Green, Mayor of Boston. 











21 & 23 South Sixth St.,&S. E. Cor. of Dela 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 
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work surpasses anything that has been heretofore at- 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH Was HINGTON H OTEL 
tempted in this field."— ‘ew York Times, . 


“The freshest and br.,htest thought of the pat} QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE R. W. FARR, MAnacer, 


fifty years has been chrystailized in articles contrib- Ez BOV. r 

uted to the current magazines and reviews, and many PIPE ORGAN TONE. CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVEN 7”, 
of these have been by the best writers of Europe and PHILADELPHIA. 
America. By the help of this Index the student can 
turn to all the authorities on any given subject, and| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
collate their opinions.” —-American Bookseller, 
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capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 
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The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 
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ASHLAND PARK TROTTING StuD 
Near Lexington, Kentucky. 
B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breeding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For catalogues 
or other particulars, address, 

B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky 
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¥stablished October, 1880.—Independent Weekly Journal of Original Contents, in Politics 
Literature, Science, Art, Finance. 





Pror. R. E. THompson, Editor, 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





From THe CoNnGREGATIONALIST, Boston; 

“We consider it a public service to call attention 
to the general excelience of the Philadelphia Ameri- 
CAN, which in its short career has taken the front rank 
in literature and politics. It is conducted with great 
vigor and candor, and is thoroughly wide awake It 
is about to print a series of articles on certain American 
authors, giving such details as are suitable,” 


From the Woodstown, N. J., ReGcister: 

‘Tue AMERICAN, a weekly critical review stand- 
ing in the first rank of newspapers, gives us intelligent 
comment on politics and news of the week, editorials 
on all live topics; essays, also, from the best writers, 
careful and scholarly book reviews; and now a valu- 
able and originai department appears under the head 
of Science, edited by Prof. Heilprin. Accompanying 
the editor’s weekly notes is a carefully prepared report 
of pruceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natur- 
al Sciences. The Professor's department alone—the 
like of which has never before been attempted by any 
Philadelphia journal—is worth the fuli subscription 
price of 1HE AMERICAN.”’ 


From the CuristiAN STANDARD, Cincinnati : 

“Is admirably edited, and is especially valuable 
as throwing its weight in the scale of enlightened faith 
against prevailing unbelief. To all who desire to be 
fairly posted on the world’s great movements and the 
leading questions of the day, it is as able and trust- 
worthy a journal as we know of.”’ 


From the CotteGe JourNnat, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon: 
‘“‘Among our most valuable exchanges is Tur 
AMERICAN,” * » ¢ 
From the Farmers’ Frrenp, Mechanicsburg, Pa.: 
“‘ The following timely article from the Philadel- 


phia AMERICAN, one of the ablest and most indepen- 
dent papers in the United states, we commend [etc.]’’ 


From the Datty Times, Chattanooga, Tennessee : 

“THe AMERICAN, the great Republican weekly 
of Philadelphia, * * The best written and most 
courageous and judicial Kepubiican paper in the 
Union.”’ 

From the CarHotic STANDARD, Philadelphia: 

* Both Sroppart’s Revirw and THe AMERICAN 
have been so singularly free from the bigotry and nar- 
row mindedness that usually characterizes our more 
pretentious journalism, that we take pleasure [etc.]}’’ 
From Tue Press, Philadelphia : ’ 

“Tt is an able and interesting journal of the high 
est literary character.”’ 

From the Nortu American, (daily,) Philadelphia : 

«* The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of 
sound American principles.’” 

From the Mercer Repuswican, Penna,: 


‘*TuHe AMERICAN is a large sixteen page journal, 
broad columns, and very ably edited. It is full of good 
reading matter, coniaining all the current, political and 
literary news of the cay, both of this country and 
Europe.” 


From the Weekty Times, Coatesville, Pa. : 


‘* We find it a model of its kind. It is thoroughy 
American in its tone, and in politics it is independent, 
urging the claims of men whom it considers deserving 
the confidence of the people.’”’ 


From the Repustican, Chester, Pa. ; 

“THe AMERICAN is gradually and steadily in- 
creasing its strength as a representative of the best lit- 
erary life of the period.” 

From the Knox Stupent, Galesburg, IIL : 


“THE AMERICAN. .... is the best paper of its 
kind for students. It gives impartial opinions about 
current events; contains the best reviews of new 
books; the literary and art notes are always fresh,” 


$3.00 per annum; $1.50 per six months. 


OFFICE: 1to18 CHESTNUT STREET, 


OFFICE, 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Address by mail, 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY, LIMITED, PROPRIETORS. 
HowarD M. JENKuNS, Treasurer and Managing Editor, 


P. O. Box 1690, 


From the Epuca11onat Review, Fulton, Mo.: 


“*THe AMERICAN is a weekly journal of the high. 
est type. It gives to its readers each week, all that is 
interesting in Politics, Literature, Art, Science and 
Finance, Its editorials are marked by candor, breadth 
of view, and a clear insight into the workings of our 
national mach.nery,.’”” 


From the NasuviLLe Banner, Tennessee: 


‘*We have taken occasion heretofore to commend 
Tue AMERICAN as a Conservative and very entertaining 
journal, and now emphasize that commendation,” 


From the PHatn1xviLLe MESSENGER, Penna. : 


‘‘ Although England has many papers published 
upon the sume plane of excellence that THz AMERICAN 
aims for, while America has but few, it is no mean 
commendation for Philadelphia and her surroundings 
to be able to say that so wholesome a venture is receiv. 
ing the libe:a: support necessary, and that it so richly 
deserves.”’ 





OPINiONS OF READERS « F THE AMERICAN, 





From Dr. W.t, RUFFNER, Lexington, Va , ex-Super- 
intendent of Virginia Public Schools : 
‘* Allow me to express my approval of the cour- 
teous, enlightened and patriotic manner in which Tux 
AMERICAN is conducted.”” 


From Rev. Brooke Herrorp, Chicago: 

_  “T have been interested in THe American, and 
it seems to me to try to be fair and just—a mighty great 
thing here.’’ 


From a Supscriper, in Washington County, New 
York : 


“THe AMERICAN merits the highest praise and 
the heartiest support. it easily leads the newspaper 
press of the country, and I hope it will be amply sus- 
tained. Each number has been worthy of the com- 
mendation of good citizens everywhere.’ 


From Hon. T. B. Srockwett, Providence, R. I,.' 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 

‘From the cursory review I have been able to give 
to THe American, | have formed a very high opinion 
of its ability, and I have commended it to severa! of 
my friends for examination.”’ 


From a Puysician, Chicago, a Subscriber : 
‘I write to commend your exce!lent periodical. 
Its tone is so calm and judicial, and is pervaded by so 
ood a spirit, and such candor as greatly to please me, 
f wish to be considered a subscriber as long as it is so 
well conducted.”’ 


From R. Wootwortn, Librarian Court of Appeals, 

Syracuse, N. Y.: 

‘I have been greatly interested in its perusal, | 

consider it, all in all, the best and most instructive, 
prudent and fearless political paper published.”’ 


From Epwarp Atkinson, President First National 
Bank, Newtown, Pa.: 


THE AMERICAN should be read by 
every member of Congress.” 


“os & £ 


From a Journa.ist, Leavenworth, Kansas : 

“Your columns | read each week, and in my judg- 
ment they contain as fair and candid comment on cur- 
rent events as is possible.” 


From Tue Liprarian or Dartmoutn Co.tecs, 
N. H.: 

“‘This Library has been a subscriber to Tue 
AMERICAN for nearly a year, and it is now and has 
been, ever since it was added to our list, one of the 
favorite papers among our students,” 


From Paut H, Hayne, Augusta, Georgia : 


“ Your political articles, even in the midst of a dis- 
puted and acrimonious election, are temperate, philo- 
sophical and liberal.”’ 


From Henry C, Lea, Philadelphia, 


“‘T like Tue American; I believe it has a good 
field for work before it.’’ 





THE AMERICAN has 16 pages, handsomely printed on toned paper. Subscription, 
Specimen copies sent. 


All communications should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 


Post OFFICE Box 1690, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Among the contributors to recent issues of Tue 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
HE Senate, contrary to expectations, has confirmed the treaty 
which Commodore SHUFELDT negotiated with Corea. It is unfor- 


* tunate that we retain so much of the old diplomatic etiquette as to 


withhold treaties from the public until after they have gone into effect. 
A just expression of public opinion is as much needed in connection 
with these transactions as with any other, but cannot be had, because 
the public are left in the dark with regard to them. In the present 
case, we have had two accounts of this treaty, which are diametrically 
contradictory. The summary sent from Washington represents the 
treaty as recognizing the independence and securing the autonomy of 
the Corean nation. That sent from Japan, and professing to be based 
upon the official publication of the Corean document, represents us as 
recognizing the dependence of Corea upon China, and as negotiating 
just such an arrangement as that which we made with Japan in 1868, 
and which we are helping Japan to terminate. We mean a treaty which 
prevents any change in import duties on goods taken to Corea, without 
the consent of both the contracting parties. 

We observe that England has referred her treaty to the Board of 
Trade at Hong Kong, to ascertain whether it is satisfactory to the 
representatives of British commerce in Eastern Asia before exchanging 
ratification. France, on the other hand—the France of M. Best and 
of M. CLEMENCEAU !—is pressing the claims of Catholic missionaries 
to admission into the peninsula. No one who has read the story of 
Christianity in Corea will fail to wish every success to the effort to 
send help to the native Christians, who for years past have been de- 
prived of priests and bishops, and all the institutional ‘‘ means of 
grace.”’ 





Mr. WaALtsH, whose evidence turned the scale in the former trial of 
the Star Route conspirators, has written a long letter to the President, 
complaining of the course taken by the officers of the Government: (1) 
in not indicting Senator KELLocc ; (2) in not prosecuting other groups 
of conspirators besides that headed by the Messrs. Dorsey ; apd (3) in 
showing a general want of earnestness and decision in their treatment 
of the whole matter. There are other matters in the letter, but these 
are the points which most concern the public. 

As to the weight which should be attached to Mr. Watsu’s charges 
and opinions, there is room for some difference of estimate. To reach 
a just estimate, it would be necessary to know more both of Mr. 
Watsu’s capacity for a judgment and of his facilities for observation. 
At any rate, much of what he says is merely a statement that the De- 
partment of Justice has not done a good many things, which it may be 
as ready to do, at the proper time, as Mr. WALSH could desire. That 
it has done feebly or indifferently the one piece of work to which it put 
its hand, we do not believe. The promptness with which Mr. WaLsH’s 
own evidence was taken before the Washington grand jury, and then 
into court, is one proof of this, and another is found in the removal 
—under advice from Mr. BRewsTER and Mr. Biiss—of those officials 
who were suspected of working against conviction. The Department 
has made blunders, especially in giving some disreputable agents a 
chance to meddle in its affairs ; but we see no reason to accept as true 
the wholesale charges contained in this letter. And we hope that the 
record made in the next three months will satisfy even Mr. WaLsH that 
he has been mistaken, and perhaps that his sense of his own importance 
has been practised upon by skilful agents of the defence. 





Mr. Secretary LincoLn, having been constituted arbitrator between 
the House Committee of Commerce and its critics in the matter of the 
River and Harbor bill of last session, reports that nearly a million dol- 
jars of the large amount appropriated by that bill was for streams and 








ports on which it could not be used. Of course the Committee are very 
angry, and in their anger they have forgotten themselves. They asked 
Mr. LINcoLN to be their judge, and from the decision of a judge they 
select they have no right to appeal. And they only make the matter 
worse by saying that these very appropriations are justified by recommen- 
dations from a bureau in his own department. Mr. LincoLn either isor 
he is not responsible for the opinions of the engineering experts of that 
department. If he is not, then it is of no use to appeal to their recom- 
mendations. If he is, then the Committee have been attempting a trick, 
in asking a confirmation of their wisdom and honesty from an official 
who would have shared in their condemnation. Did they go to Mr. 
LINCOLN to get a white-washing report from a gentleman who was in 
the same boat with them, and did they depend on general ignorance of 
this fact to give to his reply a weight it would not have if it were known ? 
If so, the public will think the better of him for having disappointed 
them. 


WHEN a political job turns up under this Administration, it is safe 
to ask what share Mr. Secretary CHANDLER has in it. The extremely 
objectionable nomination of Mr. OtmsTEAD as Commissioner of the 
District, if it did not originate with the Secretary of the Navy, at least 
has been taken up by him with the intention of securing a confirmation 
from the Senate. Gentlemen who wished to remove their names from 
the petition asking Mr. OtmsTEAp’s appointment, were informed that 
the papers relating to the matter were in Mr. CHANDLER’s hands, and 
from his hands they emerged in a publication in the newspaper in 
which Mr. CHANDLER has an interest, with all the original names at- 
tached. It is to be hoped that this publication will be taken to heart 
by the newspaper men who figure as Mr. OtmsTEeab’s endorsers. 
The signature of a Washington correspondent is thought particularly 
important in these cases, as a pledge that the papers he represents will 
give their support to the nomination. But, for this very reason, no 
professional newsmonger should sign any such document. If he does 
so, he commits himself as to his decision on a case before the evidence 
is all in. 

We regret that Mr. ARTHUR should not have seen his way to with- 
drawing this nomination. None of the officials he removed for giving 
aid and comfort to the Star Route conspirators were condemned on 
evidence more direct than exists against this gentleman, who rushed to 
Mr. Brapy’s assistance on the very day of his arrest. The nomination 
of Mr. OtmsTEap is the only circumstance which gives any appearance 
of truth to Mr. Henry’s complaint that his friendship for Mr. GARFIELD 
had as much to do with his removal as had his alleged sympathy with 
Mr. Brapy and the Messrs. Dorsey. And it will have the bad effect 
of strengthening the defence in the Star Route cases with the rather pe- 
culiar public of the capital. 


So far as the Senate’s action can go, the presidential succession has 
been settled on the members of the Cabinet, thus removing the tempta- 
tion to political fanatics to assassinate both President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, or a Vice-President who has succeeded to the Presidency. The 
solution is not the very best; but it is not open to the objection urged 
against it, that it violates the spirit of the Constitution in placing an 
appointed officer in the line of succession to the chief magistracy. 
Unless the people should elect several Presidents at once, it is im- 
possible to avoid giving the succession to some one whom the people 
did not elect to fill the office. And the men whom the President has 
taken as his chief advisers approach more nearly the popular choice for 
the Presidency than any other. The people elected him because— 
among other reasons—they had confidence in his judgment in selecting 
the personal material of his Government ; and his Cabinet are the men he 
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has chosen as best fitted for high offices in the State. Compared with 
the members of the Cabinet, the temporary President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House have no claim at all to represent the popular 
choice. They have not been elected by the people of the country at 
large, but by the politicians who make up a State Legislature or by the 
people of a single Congressional District. Their farther elevation to 
their places as presiding officers has not been the result of a serious and 
responsible act of judgment, but of compromises and bargains, in which 
the possibility of their succession to the Presidency had been left out of 
sight. The whole series of men who have filled these two offices, when 
placed beside the Secretaries of State and of the Treasury, certainly 
would not furnish an argument against Mr. Hoar’s bill. 

The House should pass this measure promptly, as the best suggestion 
that has been made. As it is not an amendment to the Constitution, 
and can be replaced by any better arrangement which Congress may 
devise hereafter, there is no reason for hesitation. When the Constitu- 
tion comes to be revised on this point, a more sweeping change will be 
possible. The removal of even the Vice-President from the line of the 
succession, as Mr. GARFIELD himself suggested years ago, will be a 
change for the better. 





Two different measures for a revision of the Tariff, both in partial 
accordance with the Report of the Tariff Commission, are now before 
Congress. The Committee of Ways and Means have finished their 
work of revision, and the Senate’s Committee on Finance have reported 
a Tariff as an amendment to the House bill for the reduction of the 
internal revenue, reported and discussed last session. Both measures 
seem open to objection, as departing too widely from the Commission’s 
Report, but in opposite directions. That of the Senate’s Committee 
puts several important duties lower than the Commission recommended ; 
that of the House’s Committee raises important duties above those 
recommendations. Such a difference does not improve the prospect of 
a revision of the Tariff during the present session. In seven weeks 
this Congress will have passed out of existence, and how easily a 
minority in the Senate can waste a week in unprofitable discussion was 
shown last session in the debate on this very bill. When to debates 
over two bills—each open to just criticism and each abounding in 
details—are added discussions in conference and debates over reports of 
success or failure in conference, the time will slip away and leave the 
session without result in this important department of legislation. 

It is well that the Committee of Ways and Means have put a ten per 
cent. duty on quinine, which the Commission did not recommend. 
Our experience as to the actual price vf quinine to the American con- 
sumer, and the great deterioration of its quality—which in this case is 
even more important than its price—goes to show that the American 
people cannot do better than make this important drug for themselves, 
and depend for their supply on the great American establishments, 
whose product is of uniform excellence and cost. 

But we do not know why the Committee removed antiquities from 
the free list, and forbid the free import of collections of coins and 
medals, unless they are not for sale. Does the Committee regard the 
manufacture of antiquities and the forgery of coins and medals as a 
native industry whose activity should be stimulated by a discriminating 
duty? 





A BILL before the House Committee of Ways and Means proposes 
the inspection of teas at our Custom Houses, with the view of excluding 
the trash which has been poured in a deluge on the American market 
since England passed a similar law for the protection of her people. A 
large amount of tea sent abroad by the Chinese consists of tea leaves 
which have been used once, and then dried again in the sun and on 
heated copper plates. While undergoing this process, the leaves are 
spread out in the streets of Chinese towns, to be tramped over by dogs 
and pigs, a process which detracts nothing from their flavor. These 
fraudulent teas not only are sold as teas of low grades, and at an infe- 
rior price, but used to mix and adulterate teas.of a superior class. The 
bill is objectionable on one point. It follows the British precedent in 
permitting the reéxport of teas condemned by the Custom House offi- 
cials. It should enact their destruction as unfit for human use. What 
is not good enough for us, we should not permit to be passed on to our 
neighbors. 





Tue shipping bill, which. had had the attention of the [louse for 
some time previously, and threatened to cause prolonged discussion, 
came to the stage of voting, on Thursday. The votes taken on Thurs- 
day were the occasion of great satisfaction to the advocates of ‘‘ free 
ships’’—#. ¢. the buying of foreign-built ships to carry the American 
flag, rather than the building of ships in our own yards. Mr. CaNnp- 
LER’s amendment, giving American registry to ships built abroad but 
owned by Americans and engaged in the foreign trade, was adopted by 
a vote of 125 to 104, and then another, offered by Mr. Cox, admitting 
free materials to be used in the construction of ships designed for 
foreign trade, was also adopted, 123 to 106. This is a subject that will 
require more notice next week. 


THE House Committee on Coinage reports a very sensible bill to’ 
regulate the coinage of silver. It proposes to limit the coinage to the 
aciual demand for circulation, until either our silver dollar is worth as 
much in the bullion market as a dollar of gold, or until some interna- 
tional agreement has been effected for the remonetization of silver. 
Upon this measure all silver men should unite with the friends of the 
single gold standard who have given their support to this bill. It is best 
for silver that we should cease a coinage which is in excess of our actual 
needs, and which only tends to relieve European countries from the dis- 
astrous consequences of demonetization. In its main purpose, the Bland 
bill has failed. It has not retrieved the fortunes of silver. Nothing 
wil! do that but an international agreement, and our coinage of silver 
only postpones such an agreement by making it less necessary. 





ELections of new members of the Senate are proceeding. The 
General Court of Massachusetts will proceed to a choice next Tuesday, 
and at this distance we see no reason to fear a defeat for Mr. Hoar. 
But the Democratic minority are believed to be ready to unite with such 
Republicans as prefer some other candidate. This compliment to Mr. 
Hoar of itself ought to secure his reélection. {in Michigan, Mr. FERRY 
was nominated unanimously by all those Republicans who attended the 
party caucus, and his reélection is expected. In view of the character 
of the other Republican candidates, this is matter for congratulation, 
although Mr. Ferry is not a first-class Senator. In Tennessee, Mr. 
Harris succeeds himself, a matter for no congratulation, as he earned 
reélection by his support of the repudiation faction of his party. In 
Illinois, the triangular conflict between Mr. CuLtom, Mr. OGLEsBy and 
Mr. Raum seems likely to end in the choice of Mr. Oc.espy, as there 
is some doubt of Governor CuLLom’s eligibility under the State Consti- 
tution. A provision which forbids the election of the Governor toa 
Seratorship, should be in every State Constitution. In Colorado, we 
are pleased to learn, that ex-Governor PITKIN’s chances are better than 
those of his three Jonanza competitors. Mr. Pitkin would do honor 
to the choice of this young State. 





THE constitution of the Standing Committees of the Pennsylvania 
Serate by Mr. Reysurn, the new President, shows how carefully the 
Stalwart majority of that body has clinched its control of the legislation 
which may be adopted. The Independent Senators,—counting in that 
list the four who stood out on Mr. Reysurn’s election, as well as three 
others,—are ostentatiously placed on a committee together, with Mr. 
STEWART as chairman, the committee itself, that of Constitutional Re- 
form, being one without any probable business of any importance. 
Aside from this, one or two appointments are made for the Independ- 
ents that are fairenough, as, forinstance, Mr. Emery is chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, and Mr. STEwart, as well as Mr. LEE, has a 
place on the Judiciary General Committee. But those committees 
which must meet and deal with the important business of the session 
have been packed with the very surest and safest of the ‘‘ machine’’ 
Senators. Railroads, Corporations, Municipal Affairs, and the several 
Apportionments are all in this list. No apportionment for Congress or 
Legislature is likely to get through the committee on that subject 
in a shape acceptable to the Democrats ; though this is a matter more 
particularly interesting to partisans than to the general public. The 
present apportionments, if they are allowed to stand through failure to 
agree on a new bill, are not extremely bad. But the question of reform 
in this city and Pittsburg, and all the important measures affecting 
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corporations and railroads, go to committees that are iron-clad in their 
‘«machine’’ cdfposition, and unless a decided majority of the Senate 
has the will to act over the heads of such committees, the men on them 
have the chief work of the session in their hands. 





It is now well understood that Mr. Pattison has firmly decided 
to appoint Mr. Cassipy Attorney-General. It is a matter of mortifica- 
tion to many Democrats that this should be the case, and the new Gov- 
ernor, making this selection of his chief legal adviser, will enter upon 
his term causing serious doubts and bitter private criticisms amongst his 
own party. Mr. Cassipy’s political career has been all in company with 
the ‘‘machine’’ politics of his party ; he is one of the last men in the 
State who, apart from the personal intimacy that has existed between 
himself and Mr. Pattison, would have been designated for an important 
place under a Governor who desires to stand before the people as a sin- 
cere friend of Reform. 

The appointment, of course, will please the Stalwart Republicans. 
They are glad to see Mr. Pattison blunder. Each step he takes that 
is not in the right direction will be, in their opinion, the means of 
throwing popular support back into their own hands. But this view is 
superficial; conviction, on the part of the people, that a Democrat, even 
one so favorably situated as Mr. Pattison, cannot be depended upon 
to ‘‘hew to the line,’’ does not lead to the conclusion that other men 
with like deficiencies, in another party, must then be resorted to. If the 
managers of both the old organizations fail, then so much the more need 
of throwing all ‘‘machine’’ men overboard. More independence will 
be the medicine for that condition of things. Fortunately, the Inde- 
pendent Republicans carefully stood aloof from every sort of connection 
with Mr. Pattison; he was not their candidate any more than General 
Beaver. They, therefore, regard his success or failure simply from 
their position as citizens. 





At last, the water supply of Philadelphia has broken down defi- 
nitely, having become so bad that its use even in tea is impossible. And 
while there may be some alleviation of the mischief after a thaw, it is 
one which will recur constantly and finally will become irremittent. It 
is a gross absurdity to keep a city dependent for its water supply upon 
a navigable river whose banks are lined with considerable and growing 
towns, and along which factories are increasing in number with every 
year. How long is the city to go on drinking the sewage of Reading 
and Norristown, and the retuse of the factories from the Falls upward? 
About fifteen years ago, Mr. H. M. P. Birkinpine, then the engineer 
of the water-works, saw the impossibility of continuing the present 
system, and looked for a better supply. After an examination of the 
whole neighborhood of the city, he selected the Perkiomen a? the best 
field for operations. ‘The valley furnishes a natural dam of trap-rock, 
with a single cut, which might be dammed up ata small cost. This 
would create at a high level a natural reservoir of great size, from 
which the city could derive, by aqueduct, a greater supply of pure 
water than she gets or is likely to get from the Schuylkill. The supply 
would vary little throughout the year, the excesses of winter being 
stored for use in summer. The expense would be (1) an aqueduct of 
about twentv-five miles in length; (2) the buying out a few small facto- 
ries on the upper waters of the Perkiomen, and (3) the purchase of the 
ground covered by the new reservoir. Against this we may place the 
cost of maintaining and enlarging a system of water and steam pumps 
at Fairmount, and the loss of human life, especially of children’s lives, 
through the use of sewage and factory refuse in place of water. 





Our German fellow-citizens are embracing the opportunity fur- 
nished by the Rhine inundatians, of showing that they still cherish a 
hearty regard for the land of their birth. But there is no reason to 
confine the gifts to this class of our citizens. All the world is under 
obligations to Germany. Every Protestant has obligations to the land 
in which Luther lived; every student of literature, science and philoso- 
phy comes to regard Germany as in some sense a second fatherland. 
Thirty years ago, it was rare to find, in either England or America, a 
person who could read German. A few translators, like Mrs. AUSTIN 
and Miss WINKworRTH, stood as the interpreters between the two lan- 
guages. At the same time, a knowledge of French was a very common 
acquirement. Monuments of this dark age still exist in such names as 





Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Ratisbon—French names for German places, 
which have become current in English. Other German words, like 
lansquenet slipped into English in a French dress. But we have 
changed all that ; and, while it is to be hoped that we never will inter- 
lard English sentences with German phrases, as once was done with 
French, it is also true that the number to whom this speech is not a 
sealed book is increasing with great rapidity. 





Mr. Puitip C. GARRETT, the Chairman of the Committee of One 
Hundred, in this city, was nominated by Governor Hoyt to be a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Charities, and on Wednesday the nomination 
came up in the State Senate for confirmation. To confirm, an affirma- 
tive vote of two-thirds of a full Senate is needed—that is 34 votes—and 
it proved that only 32 sustained the nomination, so that, for the time at 
least, it failed. The 32 affirmatives were cast by 19 Democrats, 1 Inde- 
pendent Republican (Mr. Stewart), 8 other Progressive Republicans of 
various shades, and 4 who have been counted as of the Stalwarts (Bocas, 
Herr, Hucues and Smitey). Of the other Stalwarts, 16 in number, 
3 (Apams, ARNHOLT and ReysurRn) voted in the negative, 3 (GREER, 
MYLIN and SILL) were absent, and 10 declined to vote. One Inde- 
pendent Republican (Mr. Emery) and 1 Democrat (Mr. WALLACE) 
were absent. 

On Thursday, Mr. Reysurn, who had headed the opposition, 
moved a reconsideration of the vote by which the nomination of Mr. 
GarRrRET?T had been defeated. Mr. Reyspurn and Mr. ADpams, after 
proffering excuses for their previous votes and speeches, fell into line, 
and the vote then taken resulted : yeas, 40; nays, o; absent, 10. Mr. 
GaRRETT’S fitness for the place is conspicuous and unquestionable. The 
attack upon him is precisely of that sort which his opponents cannot 
afford, and which he may look at with the most complete indifference. 





Statistics show that the abolition of capital punishment in murder 
cases works as badly in Maine as in Michigan. In 1870, the convicts 
undergoing life-imprisonment for murder were 6 per cent. of the whole 
number ; in 1876, ro per cent.; in 1882, 25 per cent. Nearly forty 
men are now in prison under this sentence, and the number bids fair to 
go on growing. With every increase, the moral effect of the punish- 
ment is diminished—for crime, like every other sort of misery, likes 
companionship to keep it in countenance. 

It is rather curious that, with the decline of the belief in everlasting 
punishment in the future life, grows the unwillingness to pass the worst 
criminals on to what people now profess to regard as another stage of 
probation. Is it because people doubt the validity of their own reason- 
ing, that, like VoLTairE and Diperort, they feel no certainty that there is 
no endless hell, and therefore incline to act as though there were one ? 
Or is it that both the disbelief in hell and the disuse of capital punish- 
ment have the same root,—more vivid appreciation of physical suffer- 
ing than of moral degradation. 





Mr. BuTver’s inaugural as Governor of Massachusetts is one of those 
slashing performances which give great pleasure to people who like 
strong rather than discriminating language, and who are inclined to 
think mankind generally are rogues. If we may trust its new Governor, 
the State of Massachusetts is very far from being all that it has been 
thought to be. It has an incompetent, extravagant, ill-balanced gov- 
ernment. Its people cannot vote; its children are not taught ; its 
paupers are not fed; its health is not guarded by the public officials. 
Indeed, the only bright spot in the situation is the fact that a man of 
public spirit, probity and discernment has been elevated to its chief 
magistracy, and means to set things right. 

Had Mr. BuTLer taken the precaution to submit his message to 
some well-informed citizen of the Commonwealth, before its publication, 
it might have been much improved, as well as reduced in volume, by 
the omission of questionable, or worse than questionable, statements. 
The new Governor, among other slips, showed that he did not know the 
laws of the State, and recommended the passage of laws which have 
been on the statute-book for years past, and which have been enforced 
invariably. Such exposures as the Boston papers made of the blunders 
and the misrepresentations of this document, must be humiliating to the 
whole Commonwealth. But when a State elevates a BENJAMIN F. But- 
LER to its highest office, it must take the consequences. 
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Tue -Tennessee Treasurer’s business affairs did not prove to be in the 
shape supposed a week ago. His failure to pay the interest on the rst 
was due, not so much to his scruples or opinions, as to the fact that he 
was a defaulter to the State in the sum of about $400,000 (as stated in 
the Nashville dispatches). He has been treasurer for several years, and 
his delinquency causes a profound sensation in Tennessee. But we do 
not see why it should, particularly ; his treatment of the State is by no 
means so bad as the State’s treatment of its creditors, and if the latter’s 
repudiation can be justified on the ground that the thing grew popular 
and that ambitious men consequently did not like to stand in the way 
of it, why will not a similar plea justify Mr. PoLK? The abstraction of 
the public funds doubtless was dictated by his desire for wealth, and his 
conscience conveniently got out of the way. Governor BaTE and the 
repudiation elements which he represents have no case against PoLK,— 
who, it seems, has been captured, while on his way to Texas, and is 
likely to have to face the music at Nashville. 





THE two veteran Statesmen of Europe are in distinctly bad health. 
Mr. GLapsTONE has been obliged to leave for the South of Europe ; 
Prince BIsMARCK’s appearance, when he came to tell the Reichstag that 
the Emperor would devote 600,000 marks to the relief of the sufferers 
along the Rhine, was such as to excite general sympathy. It is quite 
among the possibilities that they will have left the responsibilities of 
government and the cases of life to younger men before the year is out. 
Mr. GLADSTONE is much the older man of the two, and had borne the 
wear and tear of office twenty years when Prince BisMARCcK left the 
diplomatic for the executive service. Yet the chances are that he will 
survive the German. He has lived a much more temperate life, and he 
has not taken the vexations and worries of political vicissitudes so much 
to heart. 





M. Gampetta’s funeral last Saturday was a very great event, the 
governmental and middle classes from all parts of France, uniting in 
such a demonstration as never has honored any other French Statesman. 
But the accounts seem to show that the workmen took little part in it, and 
display but scant respect for the memory of the dead Statesman. Work- 
ingmen of the ‘‘Red’’ temper are very exacting as regards the per-. 
sonal conduct of their leaders. They like a man like Danton or 
Marat, who does not grow rich amid the temptation furnished by high 
office. They want to know by what means this petty lawyer, with a 
rather insignificant public salary, became so rich as to be able to afford 
a fine house and splendid entertainments. They were told, formerly, 
that he had married a rich widow, but that fiction vanished into thin 
air when his household relations were brought into broad day. Now it 
is said that Mr. GampBetTta leaves 750,000 francs, which represent the 
profits of his newspapers. At which all newspaper men take heart of 
grace! 





MARSHAL SERRANO’S new departure in Spain has come to something 
after all. A quarrel on a point of financial policy having wrecked the 
existing Ministry, a reconstruction has been effected which finds room 
and place for some of the Republicans who have agreed to acquiesce 
for the present in monarchical government, provided the Constitution 
be amended. How long this composite Government of men who be- 
lieve in kingship and men who tolerate it, will last, it is impossible to 
say. Nothing is certain, except that no question of political principle 
ever wrecks a Spanish Ministry in the Cortes. But local and personal 
issues are fruitful of disaster. 

The Minister of Finance, whose retirement has effected harmony, 
wanted to sell a part of the public domain to pay the interest on the 
debt. In spite of the official assurances that there will be a surplus this 
year, it is quite certain that the interest will not be paid unless some 
extraordinary measure is taken to raise money. The respect of the 
world for Spain will not be increased by her getting rid of a public ser- 
vant who is honest and will not ignore facts. 


[See News Summary, page 222.] 








OUR NEIGHBORS, NORTH AND SOUTH. 
** PYETTER,”’’ says sage old Hestop, “is a good neighbor, than a 
A} kinsman at.a,distance.’’ ‘The people of the United States do 


‘not value their neighbors,very highly. “They are apt to regard them- 





selves as raised above the need for neighborly services and courtesies, 
and to think themselves rather to be conciliated than called to be con- 
ciliatory. But this indifference is far from wise. As ancient saws re- 
mind us, the day may come when the lion may have need even of the 
mouse. And should that day never come,—should the sufficiency and 
the aplomb of our national position never undergo diminution,—-still it 
is wiser and better to put ourselves into a less self-satisfied attitude to- 
wards the powers who share the continent with us. The very fact of 
our bulk and power lays upon us obligations corresponding. Because 
we are or seem too great to need others, just because we have more than 
half the population of the whole continent from Greenland to Pata- 
gonia, we can take the initiative, where they feel less free to do so. 
Upon us rests the moral responsibility for the cultivation of international 
comity ; upon us mainly will rest the blame, if the international rela- 
tions of the American nations are embittered by jealousies or shattered 
by needless quarrels. 

The creation of something like a continental state system for this 
western world, is a measure which we believe to be not far distant. 
The revival of our mercantile marine must lead to it. When we have 
entered into close and direct commercial relations with our sister Re- 
publics, when these countries become again as real to us as they were 
in 1821, in the days of their revolt against Spanish dominion, we will 
feel as we then felt about the necessity of some friendly arrangement 
for the maintenance of the peace of the continent by conciliation and 
arbitration. That we ever will be tempted to extend our dominion 
by force over these sister nationalities, is not to be supposed. If there 
were no other reason, one sufficient would be found in the extent and 
burden of our existing responsibilities. We may learn, however, to 
cherish the nobler ambition of extending to them the influences of our 
system of combined order and liberty. These influences are felt in every 
corner of Europe; why should they weigh for so little in America. 

Just at present, our commercial relations with the Dominion of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico are a matter for readjustment. In 
both quarters there is a desire for a closer connection with the American 
Republic. The Mexican Government has appointed a Commission to 
negotiate a treaty of reciprocity with America; a similar treaty with the 
Canadian Government lies in the archives of the State Department, but 
never was approved by the Senate. In each case the desire finds 
sponsors in citizens of the United States. General Grant and his 
friends interested in Mexican railways are pressing the claims of our 
neighbors on the South; Mr. Hurp and the Detroit Board of Trade 
plead those of our neighbors on the North. Both propose reciprocity 
treaties. 

The great objection to either proposal is its inadequacy. It does 
not remove one of the most objectionable features of the present 
arrangements. The long and costly custom-house line, on our Northern 
and on our Southern boundary, must be continued under a reciprocity 
treaty as at present. Either country must be at the expense of keeping 
watch over imports and exports along that whole line. Neither coun- 
try will be able to preserve the inviolability of the line. It is not pre- 
served now, but the diplomatic relations of the two countries is not 
affected by the failure. In the absence of any treaty, each country 
does the best it can to take care of its own interests, and leaves the 
other to take care of itself. But so soon as we enact reciprocity we 
shall have the same results as under the old reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. The officials of either country will be charged with com- 
plicity with smugglers of their own nationality, and such complicity 
will be held up as evidence of bad faith in enforcing the‘treaty. 


Nor will this be the only source of disagreement. The business of 
settling what articles shall come or go across the frontier free of duty, 
is extremely difficult. Its difficulty will not be removed by the negotia- 
tion of a treaty. Each party will regard itself as having got bad 
measure in the adjustment ; each will demand a readjustment with a 
view to securing justice to itself. Reciprocity will open, and keep 
open, a hundred irritating questions, and the approach of the time fixed 
for renewal will be the signal for a revival of disquieting discussions. 
The old treaty with Canada, although it had been in force for ten years, 
and the business relations of the two countries had been adjusted to it, 
could not be renewed in 1866, for just these reasons. Each country 
thought it had had unfair measure under the arrangement. They gave 
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it up with loss of temper on both sides, and every attempt to renew it 
has been a failure. 

A much broader and simpler proposal is that to which Mr. GARFIELD 
gave his approval, viz: the establishment of a ‘‘Zollverein’’ system 
between us and our neighbors. He already had selected a part of the 
members of a Commission to open negotiations with Canada, when the 
fatal shot robbed us of a great and good President. In his view, the 
establishment of this arrangement was a question of time only, and in 
the spring of 1881 he believed that the time had come. 

A Zollverein is, first of all, an economic arrangement. It sweeps 
away the custom-house line between the countries concerned, and 
establishes between them free trade as absolute as that between two of 
our American States. It is not the pseudo-freedom of trade which our 
reformers ask, and which Hosea Bigelow’s pious editor describes— 

I go Free Trade thru thick an’ thin, 
Because it kin’ 0’ rouses 


Our folks to vote, an’ keeps us in 
Our quiet Custom-houses. 


The great army of officials already needed, and the still greater army 
soon to be needed, to line the common frontiers, would be dismissed 
from this service to engage in some productive industry. The custom- 
house line would coincide with the ocean-line, and the custom-houses 
would be confined to the few ports of entry which exist along the con- 
tinent’s rather inhospitable seaboard. 

A second great advantage would be the simplification of all questions. 
The only thing to settle is a common Tariff for the three countries. 
Fortunately, there is no difficulty presented by a difference in fiscal 
policy. Both Canada and Mexico are Protectionist countries. Both 
exhibit differences in their natural resources from our own, which would 
furnish the basis for a vigorous and normal commerce. Both are in the 
stage of industrial development which calls for the fostering influence 
of Protective legislation. To draft a Tariff for all three would be no 
more difficult than it is to prepare a satisfactory Tariff for our own coun- 
try. And the present moment, when our own Tariff arrangements are 
in a formative condition, would be a happy one for ascertaining the 
facilities and the difficulties in the way of a common Tariff. 

It is questioned, indeed, whether both have the competency to enter 
into such negotiations with us. Of course, no one doubts the compe- 
tency of Mexico to manage her own affairs. But it is said that Canada 
forms part of an Empire whose interests would be affected very seriously 
by a Zollverein between the Dominion and the United States. This 
objection rests on ignorance of the facts. England takes no responsi- 
bility for the welfare of Canada. She has given the Canadians notice that 
the Dominion must shift for itself; and, while she still is ready to give 
Canada the services of her diplomatic representatives in any negotiation 
with foreign powers, she has not retained the right to debar the Do- 
minion from entering upon negotiations without consulting her. This 
fact was emphasized by Sir ALEXANDER GALT at the dinner given 
him in Montreal in 1880, when he was on the point of starting for 
London to take part in the negotiations for an Imperial Zollverein be- 
tween the United Kingdom and its colonies. His declaration of the 
diplomatic independence of Canada never has been retracted by himself 
or contradicted by others. The utmost said on the subject has been a 
growling remark in the London newspapers, that the measure would 
put an end to the connection of Canada with England. We see no 
necessity for its doing so; but we feel sure that the Canadians are not 
the people to allow a merely sentimental connection to stand in the way 
of a measure which would contribute so much to their own welfare. 

The treaty with Mexico is that which will be urged with most en- 
ergy at present. It is thought necessary to the success of the somewhat 
venturesome undertakings to connect Mexico and the United States by 
railroad. But we think that our public policy should be directed by 
larger considerations than those which press themselves on Mr. GRANT 
and his associates, and that what is worth doing at all is worth doing 
thoroughly. 


INDEPENDENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
T may be worth while to refer somewhat directly and precisely to a 
misconception which has apparently arisen concerning the recent 
organization of the Pennsylvania Senate. The impression seems to 








-have been formed in some quarters that the result—the election of the 


caucus candidate, Mr. REyBuRN, as President, pro tem.—proved the 
deficiency, either in courage or capacity, of the Independent Repub- 
lican Senators, if not a similar lack, generally, on the part of the Inde- 
pendent Republican movement in the State. 

That such a misconception should exist must be explained simply by 
unacquaintance with the facts. The State Senate has 50 members, of 
whom 28 were ‘‘ regular ’’ Republicans in the recent election, and voted 
for General BEAveR for Governor ; 20 were Democrats, and voted for 
Mr. Parrison ; and 2 only were Independent Republicans, and voted 
for Mr. Srewart—these two being Mr. Stewart, himself, and Mr. 
Emery. ‘The regular Republicans, therefore, have a majority of the 
chamber, with two to spare, and the only question was whether there 
were any among their number who would act independently of a ‘‘ ma- 
chine ’’-managed caucus, and would prefer to support for President, pro 
tem., a more independent Senator than the probable choice of the 
caucus. As the event proved, there were two only among the twenty- 
eight, Messrs. AGNEw and MACFARLANE, who chose this course, and 
stood with Messrs. Stewart and Emery against the caucus candidate. 
This result may have disappointed public expectation ; apparently, it 
did do so ; but it does not at all discredit the Independent Republicans 
—1. ¢., the SrewART men of the recent campaign—either inside of the 
Senate chamber or outside of it. Whether the failure to elect some 
other than Mr. Reypurn, and so to reach a higher level than that fixed 
upon by the caucus, was serious or unimportant, it is evident that it must 
be ascribed solely to gentlemen who remained in the “‘ regular’’ line, 
and supported General BEAVER in November. Any delinquency that 
there may have been lies at their doors, entirely, and not at that of any 
Independent. , 


That the ‘‘regular’’ Republicans in the Senate declined to put their 
party in the line of an upward and forward movement, in the organiza- 
tion of the chamber, is very plain. They chose to throw themselves 
into the arms of the caucus, though they knew that the caucus was sure 
to contain such a majority as forbade the idea of any material improve- 
ment; and the election of Mr. Reysurn, and the other officers, and 
the appointment of the Standing Committees are evidences simply that 
the unprogressive elements of the party maintain their hold, and keep 
in their hands the management of the chamber. The Republican party 
of Pennsylvania, so far as this piece of public procedure proves any- 
thing, is shown to be marching with those gentlemen at its head who 
were in the front in the recent campaign for General Beaver. This 
may be its deliberate preference; we do not say it is not; but no one 
will deny that the election of a president whose record in the Senate 
was like that of Mr. LEE, or whose attitude as to Reform was like that 
of Mr. AGNEw or Mr. MACFARLANE, would have signified a very differ- 
ent thing to those who look to the Republican organization for con- 
tinual progressive and reformatory effort. 


2? 


The failure of the ‘‘ regular’? Republicans in the Senate to set it 
more distincily in the line of Reform may be considered in connection 
with the signs that other failures of a like character are to be expected, 
as usual, from the Democrats, who control the House. These are facts 
that point anew an old moral. They show that the Independent Repub- 
lican movement was, as it claimed to be, the most appropriate and na- 
tural expression of the desire of the people for Reform. Its failure to 
command asuperior number of votes left it unable to apply in adminis- 
tration the principles and purposes which it represented, but this fact 
does not change its character, or detract from its merits. The move- 
ment was sincere, it was honest, and it was straightforward ; that it was 
necessary is only the more shown by every failure of the two old organ- 
izations to meet the public demand. The course of the Independent 
body in the future is one to be determined by the exigencies of the situ- 
ation, as they develop. It has proved that its cause is strong with the 
people, and that, under the most trying circumstances, it will command 
a large and controlling support ; for the present, it must alike preserve 
its distinctive character and its available forces. It is not the party of 
Governor Parrison’s Administration, nor is it the party represented in 
the results of the Senate caucus. These are both apart from its views 
and purposes. Its members—ninety-five per cent. of them, at the least 
—sincerely desire to act with the general Republican organization, in 
all national affairs, and none have more at heart those principles and 
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measures which have been recognized as the high-water mark of Repub- 
licanism ; but they are compelled, by their self-respect as men, and their 
duty as citizens, to stand upon guard and watch against reactionary and 
slack measures, such as have characterized the ‘‘Stalwartism’’ of the 
past, and are now displayed in the course of the majority of the Penn- 
sylvania Senate. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE Louisiana Journal of Education, in its issue for January, re- 
T prints from THE AMERICAN part of a recent article on the subject 
of ‘‘ Illiteracy in the Southern States,’’ and warmly supports the view 
that, as the financial strength of those States is not now sufficient to 
make the requisite expenditure for a good system of free schools, it is 
an appropriate remedy for this deficiency to devote at least a part of 
the excessive national revenues to educational work. The /. of £. says: 

This is an important and practicable suggestion ; and, knowing no little of the free 
public schools of Louisiana—a State in actual need of the comprehensive plan of day 
and night schools already alluded to—we would respectfully urge our honorable Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the United States Congress to vote for such measures of 
relief as will free their State from the reproach of having 45.8 per cent. of her popu- 
lation that cannot read, and 49.1 per cent. that cannot write. 

In this connection, we may refer to the letter of President PuRNELL, 
of Delaware College, elsewhere printed in this issue. As we have here- 
tofore said, we do not meet with any difference of opinion in the South 
as to the necessity for aiding school work there, or as to the fitness of 
the method suggested. But it remains rather surprising that, with the 
exception of the bill offered by General Locan, there is so little sign of 
comprehension and response in Congress. Mr. Locan is entitled so far 
to the honor of leading in this important work. 





Ir is insisted by some of the New York art critics that the Raphael 
picture, now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum, the ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Candelabri,’’ has been the victim of much modern ‘‘cleaning’’ 
with alcohol or other solvents, and of subsequent ‘‘restoration.’’ A 
pamphlet of Mr. J. C. Ropinson, a London authority, written in 1878, 
is quoted at length to this effect, and one critic declares of the picture 
that ‘‘the hand of the restorer has obliterated every proof of its origi- 
nality and authorship.”’ 








. USES OF SHAMS. 


NIMADVERSIONS upon the pretentiousness of American society 
{\ are frequent with both native and foreign writers ever since Car- 
lyle popularized the rebuke of shams. The Chelsea prophet set in long 
vibration those chords of the human breast which respond to veracity 
and substance, and his influence, whether consciously recognized, or 
received at second hand, has raised up an extensive class of critics who 
deal in the denunciation of humbugs. A sham is a pretence without 
substance behind it,—a mask beneath which no flesh is. No doubt there 
is enough of this in all climates and amongst all people, from the medi- 
cine-man of the Apaches to the incense-burning priest of the cathedral,— 
from the amulets of the Kaffir to the decorations of field-marshals and 
princes. But every one who writes of America seems to find the crop 
of hollow ostentation as prolific as that of rag-weed by our road-sides. 
Our patronage of art is di/etfantism; our scholarship is showy and inac- 
curate; our institutions crystallize into organizations and buildings 
before their promoters comprehend them ; our society struggles for sta- 
tion and pomp in advance of its means to maintain either. We are told 
ad nauseam of our superficiality and artificiality. Ever since ‘‘ The Poti- 
phar Papers’’ appeared, friends and foes work the same vein that Mr. 
Curtis so cleverly and humorously opened. And, for the most part, 
Americans accept these animadversions as just. 

The usual genesis of shams is that of the decay of institutions. When 
society has uttered its faith or its emotions in some high-wrought art, or 
fitting ceremony, and the time of decadence sets in, the form remains 
while the spirit thereof evaporates. The surviving formula, made reverend 
by time and past service, now becomes a mere pageant, or a cumbersome 
convention. Among these fossils, cant and pretension and superstition 
seek their abode. These are hermit-crabs which ensconce themselves in 
shells out of which the primitive life has vanished. If this be the outline 
of the origin of shams, then one might expect to find them most abundant 
in venerable states and long established societies, rather than amongst a 
people flushed with the exuberance and enterprise of youth. They are 
common enough in Europe. The French Revolution was an uprising 
against them, or Thomas Carlyle would have found little incentive to 
write the history of thoseevents. His chapter on the death of Louis XV. 
is conclusive as to his judgment of the mockery of French society at that 
time. England is in a constant process of getting rid of shams by 
adapting archaic forms to new uses, of putting new wine into old 
bottles. 

America, with all her freshness and novelty of experience, has pre- 
tences both numerous and empty enough to supply material for the most 
indulgent critics. But these, being characteristic of a new country, 
are not misleading, and are useful. It is so easy to denounce shams, 





and the whole category is of such unquestionably bad repute, that a 
custom or event attacked and dragged into this Tartarus hardly has 
even the semblance of a judicial investigation on its way thither. It is 
quite time that this mode of attack should be met boldly, and some- 
thing said on the other side. 

The form of pretension which is most liable to satire and to the 
more serious reprehension of pulpit and press, is that of ostentatious 
society. The playwright, the fiction writer and the divine join cor- 
dially in censure of luxury without taste, of fashion without gentility, 
of extravagance without wealth, of show without substance. 

But it is easier to censure than to see the utility of ostentation. A 
love of show is often the expression of an aspiration. Pretension points 
out the path of achievement. An example comes to hand in the recent 
columns of THE AMERICAN. Commenting on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
notion that ‘‘ we have retained the forms without the substance of lib- 
erty,’’ THE AMERICAN observed, ‘‘ we did not grow normally into a 
Republican Government, but adopted it by a reflective act and on 
theoretical grounds, before we had attained that development of char- 
acter which gives substance to Republican forms.’’ Now, with aslight 
change of phrase, this statement expresses exactly the significance of 
many a social and civic pretension, which, to the superficial observer, is 
a humbug. A perception of this truth has slowly entered into the writ- 
ings of our social satirists. There is, for example, a marked difference 
in the tone of ‘‘ The Potiphar Papers,’’ and ‘‘The Tender Recollections 
of Irene McGillicuddy.’’ Both treat of the same type of society. In 
Mr. Curtis’s hands, the weaknesses of the pater familias are held up to 
ridicule. He has gathered about him the symbols of cultivation. He 
has projected himself into an environment of things which he is not 
qualified to use, and his awkward attempts to adapt himself to his sur- 
roundings and those of his family are full of droll disclosures of ig- 
norance and vulgarity. iss Jrene McGillicuddy, on the other hand, 
presents us with the effects of such an environment on the next genera- 
tion. In her we still have much pretence, as must be the case in an at- 
mosphere like that in which she lived, but we have also a very substan- 
tial achievement. Nor does it appear that she failed to adorn the 
ancient and noble society into which her marriage translated her. No 
doubt the grand-children of old Mr. Mc Gillicuddy were able, without 
dissemblance, to fill the role of culture, to which the garniture of the 
ancestral mansion on Murray Hill was an aspiration. 

America is full of such aspirations. These are most obvious where 
society is newest and least formed. Asa nation, we are prone to reverse 
the old process of development, in which art, conventional refinements, 
and advanced institutions were the product of slowly formed character 
aud hesitating experiments. This reversal arises from our historical 
position. With the memorable exception of the Renaissance, the peo- 
ple of Europe did not have before them types of high civilization to 
imitate, but were compelled to work out their own usages and appliances 
of life as their necessities or impulses dictated. In these days, a young 
people have before them the best results of science, learning and man- 
ners. These they mean to have whether they are competent to make 
them substantial or not. The boy puts on his older brother’s coat and 
means to wear it until he can fill it out. He may look ludicrous while 
the garment hangs loosely on him, but he is not to be derided alto- 
gether for thus announcing his expectation of reaching manhood. 

Persons familiar with the settlement of our new States may amuse 
themselves with their pretentious ways, but they will soon learn to do 
so with respect. It may be matter for railery that the luxurious palace 
car, the last product of sumptuous ingenuity, should penetrate the 
prairies, almost before the sod has been vexed with a plough, and while 
pioneers creep from their dug-outs at train-time to get their metropol- 
itan newspaper. One may smile at the Western University in which 
the most advanced pupils are not beyond Virgil and Xenophon ; in 
which cabinets of natural history are gathered by professors whose 
highest class-room work may be hearing recitations in physical geog- 
raphy ; in which are telescopes for boys who have not yet learned to 
use the surveyor’s chain and compass. He may laugh at high-life in 
cheap houses whose walls are decorated with chromos, and at the ex- 
aggerated fashions of the women who stumble along board walks 
under the shade of rude pine awnings. He may ridicule the profusion 
of lofty titles borne in a community where the man is poor indeed who 
falls below the rank of judge or colonel. He may scoff at the con- 
scious versatility which inspires the cowherd to think he could be either 
a civil engineer, a professor or a governor. But those people are not 
the victims of humbug. Nowhere in the world are folks less imposed 
upon by pretensions, more discerning, incisive, and irreverently in 
pursuit of fact than in the West,—if indeed this cannot be generally 
said of all American communities. The truth probably is, that these 
manifold shams are the expression of aspirations which the people mean 
to satisfy. They are the visible symbols of what is to be. Thus they 
have their uses. Take away these tokens and the growth of a new so- 
ciety would be retarded for generations. As with manners and politi- 
cal institutions, so is it with industrial enterprise. Our great internal 
improvements are capitalized on a fictitious basis, but their projectors 
believe that there is the capacity in their undertakings to justify mag- 
nificent schemes. Take away this power of expansion,—this distension 
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of credit,—and the Mississippi River would be unbridged, and our 
cities would be in the rudeness of the eighteenth century. 

A corresponding method of development belongs to the Renaissance. 
To modern sensibility there is a striking incongruity between Queen 
Elizabeth profanely scolding her loyal commons, and posing as Diana 
in the masquerades of a royal progress. In the curious autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini, the elegance of the Papal Court, of the Medicean 
palace at Florence, of the French Court of Francis I., stands in contrast 
with boisterous violence, unconcealed licentiousness, and an affected 
patronage of art. It was the fashion of the times for the wealthy to vie 
with one another in securing the products of talent and skill, and art 
and literature were held in estimation long before they had softened 
the manners of society. Then an awakening age had just come in con- 
tact with the superior civilization of Greece, and it struggled to clothe 
itself therein. It environed itself with art that it might develop art. 

Doubtless there may be better modes of personal and social progress 
in the eyes of the moralist. Many fall by the way in the greatness of their 
pretensions. They have put on armor they cannot bend, and its weight 
casts them to the ground. But it is well to understand that there is a 
wide difference between shams that grow out of aspiratfon, and shams 
that mislead, enervate and degrade. The former belong to an instinct 
of improvement, and though often mistaken in their aims, are an effec- 
tive expedient for hastening the development of society. D. O. K. 








THE NEW MUNICIPAL BILL. 


HE report of the joint special committee of the Philadelphia 

Councils, and their draft of the proposed ‘‘ Act to provide for 
the better government of the City,’’ are well worth careful considera- 
tion. The bill, originally prepared by commissioners appointed in 
1876, was revised by Mr. John C. Bullitt with such thoroughness that 
it is popularly known as the Bullitt Bill. It was then discussed by a 
sub-committee of the Committee of One Hundred, and after further 
amendments was presented to Councils and referred, by resolutions of 
May 18 and November 16, 1882, to a joint special committee of seven 
members from each chamber, when it was again studied in great detail, 
with the assistance of numerous experts. ‘The result is found ina Dill 
reported on the 29th of December last, with a brief report signed by 
all the members, asking approval of its provisions, and a longer supple- 
mental report signed by four of their number, in which, with clear ad- 
mission of the necessity of some such reform in the city charter, it is 
pointed out that there is a danger of sudden and sweeping change, a 
risk in the election of a Mayor competent to all the responsibilities put 
upon him by the proposed bill, a departure in it from the theory and 
practice of local self-government, and a need of prolonged and minute 
investigation of all its provisions. 

Thus guarded with a message of caution, the bill is to be acted on 
by the Legislature, and it therefore invites a careful study of its pro- 
visions and purposes. Its general drift and aim is to give the city an 
Executive who shall be the head of all administrative power, with a 
legislative body strictly limited to the duties which belong to munici- 
pal legislation. These two purposes are intended to correct thé present 
faulty system, under which the Mayor has no real power ove? existing 
bureaus and departments, while Councils have much too large a share 
of strictly administrative business properly to attend to their law-mak- 
ing duties. The Mayor is to be chosen for four years, and is to be 
ineligible for the succeeding term; he is to have a Cabinet composed of 
heads of departments, and shall be a member of all Boards, while he 
is to appoint, and may remove, all of the chiefs of departments, who 
are thus made strictly subordinateto him. The Executive Departments 
of the city are to be eight in number: of Public Safety, of Public Works, 
of Finance, of the City Controller, of Law, of Education, of Charities 
and Corrections, and of the Sinking Fund. (Is it quite wise to limit 
them to this number? Would not a proper legislative municipal body 
be authorized to increase the city bureaus, without the necessity of 
going to Harrisburg for further legislation?) The functions of each 
department are fully described and the restrictions upon their power 
are set forth in great detail. The main drift of the bill is to reduce 
them to the smallest nnmber, and to increase alike their efficiency and 
the responsibility of both chief and subordinates. An elaborate ma- 
chinery is provided for the impeachment and trial of municipal officers. 
The subject of ‘‘ contracts’’ is especially cared for and a new feature 
is introduced by giving to a small number of freeholders the power to 
invoke the supervision of the courts of law in any case of fraud. Civil 
Service and exemption from political assessments and abstention from 
political conventions are among the reforms included in the bill. _ Itis, 
therefore, in every sense a new departure in the municipal experience 
of Philadelphia, and action upon it will be a matter of great public 
interest. 





OUR CROPS AND “THEIR EX ‘PORT. 


HE question is put, with some appearance of a general interest in 

the subject, as to the size of our exports of grain and cotton, com- 
with our production—in other words, as to the shares of these 
products which are used at home and sold abroad. ‘The figures under 
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these heads determine the relative extent of domestic and foreign con- 
sumption, and the corresponding importance of the two markets. 

‘The comparison is properly made by taking the report of the crop 
yields of a calendar year, and presenting with it the crop export of the 
fiscal year next ending—e. g., the yield of 1880 (ending December 31), 
and the export of the fiscal year 1880-81 (ending June 30, 1881). This 
is obviously the proper comparison, because the crops of each year reach 
maturity and sale, after the end of June, and are marketed in the course 
of the twelve months ensuing. From January 1 to June 30, in any 
year, it is not the crops of that year, but of the preceding one, which 
are going to market. 

We give here, therefore, the yield and export of three principal 
crops, cotton, corn and wheat, for the last two years for which details 
are now available, the yield of the calendar years 1880 and 1881, and 
the exports of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1881, and June 30, 1882. 
The following shows this as to guantities : 

Crop, 1880, Export, 1880-1. Crop, 1881. Export, 1881-2. 
2,354,471,100 —2,190,928,772 —2,355,500,000 1,7 39,975,961 

498,549,868 186,321,514 380,280,090 121,892, 389 
1,717,434,543 93,648,147 — 1,194,916,000 44,340,683 

The foregoing, in the export of wheat includes wheat flour, at 4.5 
bushels of grain to each barrel, and in the export of corn includes corn 
meal, at 4 bushels to the barrel. 

The following shows the yield and export of the same crops for the 
first year shown above, stated in values : 


Cotton, pounds, 
Wheat, bushels, 
Corn, bushels, 


Crop, 1880. Export, 1880-1. Per cent. Exported. 


Cotton, $327,168,459 $261,266,133 79.86 
Wheat, 554,386,003 207,494,954 37-39 
Corn, 948,023,868 51,663,134 5-45 


The stated value of cotton exported includes manufactures of cotton, 
and the wheat and corn include, as above, the flour of each, in the pro- 
portionate number of bushels. 


AGNOS TICIS: VIN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
Lonpon, December, 1882. 


N producing at the Globe Theatre his drama of ‘‘ The Promise of 
May,”’ the Poet-Laureate has given a rude shock to the sensibility 
of many people, by drawing attention again to the ethics of Agnosticism. 
The unseemly interruption of the performance by the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, which has been the source of so much ridicule and discussion, was 
in fact nothing more than a natural outburst of much exaggerated in- 
dignation, that has found an echo, if not an expression, with many 
hundreds of people of culture in England. They are virtuously angry 
that Mr. Tennyson has dared to depict an odious creature, whose con- 
duct is subversive of all principles of morality, as the logical outcome 
of the particular views they hold, and who reaches respectability only 
when he has learned to abandon them. They feel that this is an un- 
warrantable intrusion into their special domain of pure and abstract 
science. Yet the question thus raised is a grave one for English people, 
one not to be overlooked in the clamor made against it; for it may not 
be doubted that Agnosticism is at present rife in many circles of Eng- 
lish society. It is, indeed, a general theme of dinner-table conversation ; 
it has become popular even with women, and there is rarely a review, 
magazine or newspaper published that does not contain something 
about it. 

This particular tone of thought is the outgrowth of the last five and 
twenty years, of which the spirit seems to be culminating now. ‘The 
present is an age that is critical, and that analyzes what its fathers could 
only admire, and thus it has become destructive, being unwilling to be- 
lieve anything more than it can understand. It is the period when, as 
a recent writer declares, himself an Agnostic, of whom more will be said 
presently—‘‘ Science turns her smoked eye-glass upon God, deliberately 
diminishing the glory of what she looks at, that she may distinguish 
better.’’ But the result of this scientific vision has been purely nega- 
tive ; for science, through the smoked eye-glasses of Dr. Mansel and 
Mr. Herbert Spe ncer, perceives that the fundamental conceptions of 
Godhead are self-destructive. It seems to her that God cannot be at 
the same time infinite, absolute and the First Cause ; and so He recedes 
into the realm of the unknown, and, what is worse, of the unknowable. 
Taught thus by science, the Agnostic gazes now within himself, and per- 
ceives a perfect correlation or identity of his mental and material 
changes, the transition from one to the other being unthinkable, and 
unknowable also. This correspondence between neurosis and psychosis 
is very acutely argued by Mr. George J. Romanes in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century, but it is a problem which, in true Agnostic spirit, 
he relegates to a last category, as a thing altogether inexplicable. This 
negative result is quite characteristic of all the publications now pour- 
ing from the English press on the subject, for Agnosticism declares itself 
unable to answer the only questions that its opponents think worth an- 
swering. The December number of the Vineteenth Century has also a 
short article by the Bishop of Carlisle, in which he claims to set up the 
existence of a Mind outside of matter, unadmitted by the Agnostics, in 
a way as simple as it is new, but which many will consider to be no 
more than a re-statement of the fundamental difficulty of materialism, 
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viz: the origin of matter. If, he says, matter be indestructible, its 
quantity in the universe must be absolutely fixed ; but, since inert mat- 
ter is wholly incapable of fixing its own quantity, there must be a Mind 
outside of it that settled it in the beginning. His opponents will be 
apt to say that, if matter exists at all, it must exist in quantity, and they 
will prefer to discuss it on the old ground of its origin. 

Unsatisfactory as is this negative teaching, that will neither deny 
nor affirm, to those who hold it not, yet its professors believe that it is 
infinitely better than the gross materialism that preceded it. It claims, 
at any rate, to have a theory of duty and morality, holding that they 
are nothing more than an origina/ function of pleasure, with which they 
were identical ; but Englishmen see these things separated so widely, 
that they do not recognize them as one, and, if they did, the knowledge 
would scarcely be good for them. Mr. C. Kegan Paul, in a recent 
number of the ineteenth Century, gave a warning note as to weaken- 
ing the bonds of public morality, until it is first replaced by ‘a morality 
founded on naturalism, not on supernaturalism ; on evolution, and not 
on revelation ;’’ but he doubts if such could ever become a rule of life 
for the ignorant, the sorrowful and the humble. To do away with the 
supernatural is, indeed, the early sign of Agnosticism, and the effort is 
strongly put forth in English society now. The Church of England is 
divided into two main bodies, the High Church and the Broad Church, 
the former clinging firmly to dogma and ritual, and leaning thereby 
towards Catholicism, as a bulwark against the latter, which tends to 
virtual segregation, minimizing the importance of its beliefs, and seek- 
ing to account, on natural grounds, for much that was miraculous in its 
teachings. During the last ten years these two parties have absorbed 
almost entirely the old Low Church school, which scarcely has vitality 
now in any but country places; for the evangelical spirit, with its strong 
prejudices and narrow views, is at length almost extinct. It is not 
probable that the average Broad Churchman, who keeps up the externals 
of his supernatural religion, and sits in his special pew with as much re- 
gularity as of old, perceives the logical end of the new negation he 
entertains. It sits very lightly upon him; and he, in fact,—to employ 
in a fresh sense a picturesque simile of a recent writer,—like a modern 
Canute, plants his chair deep in the sand, shuts his eyes, and, tucking 
his feet high on the rail, believes himself on dry ground because he is 
not absolutely washed away. But the tide grows upon him, neverthe- 
less, in waves of deepening Agnosticism, and has already overspread a 
fair portion of his patrimony. Unfortunately, this new feeling is as- 
sociated in the English mind with the higher culture of the day, of 
which, truth to tell, it is the frequent accompaniment, having, for in- 
stance, many upholders in the universities, and even in the colleges for 
women, affiliated to them. 

This is not the place to discuss what would be the effect of the 
Agnostic philosophy should it ever attain a real influence in the home 
life of the people ; but there is, at any rate, evidence that in England 
such an event is not regarded without apprehension. Many whose faith 
has been shaken by it, but whom yet it is far from satisfying, attempt to 
give a higher value to their natural science, to find within it a sort of 
religion, a species of neo-pantheism or nature-worship, from which they 
seem to derive some comfort. They find in Wordsworth a poetic ex- 
ponent of their desires and feelings, and they clothe with the richness 
of poetic imagery the gigantic phenomena of Nature, and the magnifi- 
cence of the law manifested in her operations. 

But the author of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,’’ in his recent work on ‘‘ Natural 
Religion,’’ goes much further than this. His new religion, in which 
Nature takes the place of God, is propounded, not so much on his own 
behalf, for he feels little need of it, as on behalf of those Agnostics and 
others from whose vocabulary God has disappeared entirely. He be- 
lieves that, in denying the existence of God, these men are playing with 
words, for that Nature is a divinity to them, in whose contemplation 
they find a beatific vision. ‘‘ Natural Religion,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ is sim- 
ply the worship of whatever in the known universe appears worthy of 
worship,’ and that any man who believes in a power immeasurably 
above and beyond himself, believes ina God. For this reason he de- 
clares that the scientific man has a ‘‘most impressive theology’’ and a 
‘*most awful and glorious God ;’’ but the scientific man has expressed 
some amusement at thi$ new doctrine of Le Théiste malgré lut. Our 
author, however, disbelieves his professed Atheism, and thinks that his 
admiration of Nature is all sufficient for the purposes of the “ higher 
life.’ In an ideal community on these principles ‘ not much stress 
would be laid on its moral purity,’’ which would be taken for granted 
as the result of the workings of this higher life. When ‘** Ecce Homo”’ 
was published, sixteen years ago, a distinguished statesman said that it 
was ‘‘ vomited from the jaws of hell,’’ and for a long time it continued 
to stir up the unsettled parties of the day. During the three months 
that have elapsed since ‘‘ Natural Religion’’ was issued from the press, it 
has likewise been the subject of numberless criticisms and articles in the 
public prints, and apparently we are yet far from the end of them. It 
is, in fact, an able and scholarly work, but, nevertheless, one feels no 
satisfaction in its perusal, and the general opinion upon it is unfavor- 
able. At the end of the book, the author does himself express doubt of 
the adequacy of the natural to the religious needs of man, saying that 
pessimism with mora (paralysis creeps upon us in presence of the bound- 





less time and space of the universe. Yet, comfortless as is the book, it 
has been read very widely, and, in certain quarters of English society, 
has exercised a considerable influence, if not in settling belief, at any 
rate in stirring controversy. An able article in the current number of 
the Quarterly Review, while doing full justice to its merits, regards its 
argument as a ‘‘curious four de force,’’ and its method as an “‘ ingeni- 
ous juggling with words.’’ The author has two objections to it, first 
that its religion is not a Vatura/ Religion, and secondly that it is not a 
religion at all. It is not natural, because it is repugnant to the living, 
palpitating, aspiring soul to lavish its religious affections on what is 
nothing better than lifeless matter and unconscious mechanism; and it 
is not a religion at all, because we cannot worship these things, nor 
deify ourselves as the noblest objects in the universe. In the Fort- 
nightly Review, Mr. F. W. H. Myers expresses the opinion that the 
influence of the book will be strong and salutary, and that it attempts a 
task that is great, but within the power of man. His objections to it 
are substantially the same as those given above—that its religion offers 
** nothing of personal or spiritual intercourse between the soul and 
God.;’”’ and that there is an inadequacy in the very idea of a religion 
without the supernatural. Nevertheless, to his thinking, its utterances 
contain ‘‘sublime ideas, vast generalizations, far-reaching hopes.’’ In 
a somewhat feeble article in this month’s AZacmillan, Mr. Andrew C, 
Bradley holds a similar opinion, and has like objections to the book. 

Enough has been said to show that ‘‘ Natural Religion’’ is a book 
of mark, in that it attempts to supply a religion to those who stand in 
need of one. ‘Those Agnostics whose views have brought to them an 
uneasy craving for something to replace their religion discarded, have 
looked for the book with hope, and have found in it disappointment ; 
but others, who feel no such need, will accept from it none of the com- 
fort it offers. It is, at any rate, highly significant of the tone of Eng- 
lish thought in the leading centres, in its attempt to do away with the 
supernatural, and it embodies, perhaps, a natural desire for something 
as a substitute for it. The author, who writes under a thin veil of 
anonymity, is eminently a representative man, and, therefore, well 
fitted to express the views of his class; but his admirers were a little 
surprised that, in concluding his work, he spoke so sadly and doubt- 
ingly of the theory he has been at such pains to recommend. 

Joun LEYLAND. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 
VIEWS OF PRESIDENT PURNELL. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
‘THE question as to whether the Government tax on ‘‘ liquors’’ shall 
| be repealed, or remain and the proceeds hereafter be given to the 
States and by them devoted to the education of the children of the na- 
tion, is an interesting and important one. 

It is conceded that the Federal Government does not any longer 
need this tax for the payment of its debt or its current expenses. As a 
rule, it is better to let the States take care of their own special interests ; 
and the only ground on which such an appropriation of the income 
from ‘‘ the liquor tax ’’ can be justified, is that this subject of popular 
education is one of national concern, the neglect of which would be 
detrimental to the people as a whole, and the care of which would 
‘* promote the general welfare.’’ 

In regard to the repeal of the tax, there seems to be no intrinsic 
reason for it. Intoxicating drinks are not necessaries of life, and, 
therefore, those who indulge in them voluntarily tax themselves. This 
is the general rule, and the Government, in this case, receives tribute for 
an unnecessary indulgence. If it were possible to eradicate the practice 
of using intoxicating liquors as a beverage, it ought to be done, and 
that right speedily ; but as this desirable consummation does not seem 
practicable in the near future, if ever, and the General Government, at 
any rate, could not move in this direction unless there should be 
authority given it by an amendment to the Constitution, it seems to me 
just and proper that this tax should continue as long as its proceeds can 
be applied to a lawful and useful purpose. 

Now, can any purpose be more useful, or more in accordance with 
the spirit of the Constitution, than this of educating the youth of the 
land? If it ‘* promotes the general welfare’’ to clear our rivers and 
harbors of obstructions, much more is it necessary, in order to promote 
the general welfare, that we should clear away from our country’s path- 
way the formidable obstructions which ignorance has placed there. In 
the States where slavery existed, illiteracy prevails to a fearful extent ; 
and at present it would be almost impossible for the people in that sec- 
tion of the Union, by their own unaided resources, to remove this bar 
to their progress and safety. 

Moreover, there is a feeling in the Southern States that the institu- 
tion of slavery was sacrificed for the good of the Union, and, therefore, 
the people of that portion of the country think they ought not to be 
compelled to bear this great loss of property, and, at the same time, be 
expected without help to provide for the education of the colored 
people in addition to that of the whites. ‘This feeling is to be found, in 
some measure, here, in Delaware ; and, hence, it is difficult to convince 
the people that the State is equally bound to provide a good, common 
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school education for all of her children. Citizenship was the glft of 
the war to the colored people in the South, and it made them theoreti- 
cally equal to the whites before the law, but without education they 
must remain incapable of enjoying the same rights. In their condition 
of ignorance they are at any time liable to become the tools of the dem- 
agogue and the knave. Of course, their ignorance reacts upon the 
whites and lowers the level of general intelligence. The schools for the 
whites are not as numerous nor as good as they should be. Hundreds of 
thousands of children are growing up in this free land of ours without 
the proper facilities for obtaining even primary instruction. ‘This is a 
stubborn fact. There is no probability that the States will of them- 
selves apply a sufficient remedy for long years to come. But, if the 
General Government can lend a helping hand, there will be a forward 
impulse in education that shall include all classes and colors, for the old 
slave-holding States will see to it that the funds which may be received 
by Congressional action, are fairly applied. If, then, instead of re- 
pealing the tax on intoxicating liquors, the amount received by the 
Government in that way, could be distributed to the States, and for, 
say twenty years, the distribution were made on the basis of illiteracy, a 
vast improvement would result in the scholastic facilities of the country 
generally, and particularly of the former slave-holding States. Could 
there be any readier and cheaper mode of diffusing intelligence and, 
consequently, strengthening the Government. 

Therefore, let us thus ‘‘ make friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness.”’ Yours, truly, 

Wm. H. PurRNELL. 
Delaware College, Newark, Del., December 30, 1882. 





LITERATURE. 
THE TENNESSEE CAM PAIG NS.* 
N the war of the Rebellion, what the Potomac River was to the 

Eastern campaigns, the Tennessee River was to the campaigns in the 
West, and the shock of great battle-fields between those waters of strife 
went to and fro like anecho. ‘The thunders of Donelson, Shiloh, Stone 
River, Chickamauga, Knoxville, Missionary Ridge, Franklin and Nash- 
ville answered back to Bull Run, the Peninsula, Manassas, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, and the 
last campaign against Lee. But there was not on either side such a 
compact force held steadily in hand, from first to last, for the campaigns 
on the Tennessee line as was seen on each side on the line of the 
Potomac. 

In the Western field, the strength of the forces operating together 
rose and fell under the impulse or exhaustion of some great effort. 
There was on that field no capital objective point, like Richmond, to be 
assailed with such persistence, or held with such tenacity; no anxious 
seat of government, like Washington, to be easily alarmed. But, like 
the Potomac, the Tennessee traversed the pathways of invasion, and the 
crossing of that river, or a threatening attitude near by, of the troops of 
either army was the invariable signal for the other army to gird up its 
loins for a desperate struggle for the mastery. 

On the South, the vitals of the Confederacy might be touched by a 
lunge beyond the Tennessee into Georgia or Alabama, and the national 
Cause was as sensitive, not only to protect the loyal States north of the 
Ohio, but also to maintain control in Tennessee and Kentucky. On 
the whole, the results of the strategy and fighting on the Tennessee line 
were in favor of the national cause from first to last. If the Army of 
the Potomac has to show for its efforts the security of Washington, the 
successful defence of Maryland and Pennsylvania, the capture of Rich- 
mond, and the surrender of Lee, its sister army in the West can point 
to the preservation of Kentucky, the ultimate repulse of all assaults on 
Tennessee, the successful invasion of Georgia, the march from Atlanta 
to the seaboard, and the practical annihilation of the Confederate 
army under Hood, who attempted to neutralize Sherman’s famous march 
by a counterstroke in the direction of the Ohio. 

On the Northern side, the chief strategic points in the State of 
Tennessee, for the possession of which close sieges were laid and great 
battles fought, were Knoxville in the east, Chattanooga in the south, 
and Nashville in the west. A line drawn between these points in the 
order named, forms three sides of a triangle, with Chattanooga on the 
Tennessee River as its apex. The branches of the Tennessee, flowing 
in from Virginia on the northeast, unite below Knoxville, and then the 
river, passing Chattanooga on the southern border of the State, crosses 
and skirts the northern border of Alabama, touches the northeastern edge 
of Mississippi, and turns suddenly north again through the State of 
Tennessee to a junction with the Ohio, leaving Nashville well to the 
east, thus taking a semi-circular course, which includes the three prin- 
cipal strategic points of the Tennessee triangle. 

The history of the principal campaigns in that region, given in order 





* «The Life of Major-General George H. Thomas.” By Thomas B. Van Horne, 
U.S. A. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The March to the Sea—Franklin and Nashville.” By Jacob D. Cox, LL. D. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“The Army of the Cumberland.” By Henry M. Cist, Brevet Brigadier-General, 
U.S. V. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





of date, shows alternate offence and defence on the part of either army. 
Active operations opened with the effort, in January, 1862, of the 
rebel forces under Crittenden and Zollicoffer to effect a footing in Ken- 
tucky—it may be presumed for political purposes, as their forces were 
inadequate to a permanent lodgment. This was successfully met by our 
troops under General Thomas, at whose hands the invasion was repelled 
and General Zollicoffer killed at the battle of Mill Springs. Kentucky 
then had a respite from war, while our forces gathered in strong numbers 
under Grant and Buell in Western Tennessee, and encountered one of 
the chief armies of the Rebellion, at that time, under Albert Sidney 
Johnston, at the deadly battle of Shiloh. The books which we have 
under review do not describe this action, but the history of ‘‘ The Army 
of the Cumberland’’ reverts to the critical campaign in Kentucky in 


September and October, 1862, resulting in the battle of Perryville, after - 


a footrace to the Ohio between the invading and defending forces. 

The effect of that campaign was to cause the withdrawal of the rebel 
army once more to Tennessee, and the removal of General Buell from 
the command of the Union troops. He was succeeded by General 
Rosecrans, who followed the Confederates in their retreat, and brought 
them to battle at Stone River, on the last day of the year 1862, for the 
possession of Murfreesboro’ on the railroad about midway between 
Chattanooga and Nashville. In mere fighting, this sanguinary action 
gave no special advantage to either side. The Confederates surprised 
and overwhelmed our right flank in a fierce attack at daylight, and 
routed, or doubled it back on the centre, and, for a time, it seemed that 
our army must be engulfed in the rout of the right wing, but Thomas 
in the centre stood fast, and the fierce combat ended with what may be 
fairly called something better than a drawn battle for our side, in view 
of the fact that the Confederate army withdrew from the field later on 
and permitted General Rosecrans to take possession of Murfreesboro’. 
Almost six months later, in June, 1863, General Rosecrans won a 
strategic victory by advancing to Tullahoma, southeast towards the 
Tennessee River, and three months later, gathering himself for a daring 
campaign, crossed the Tennessee, while a stronger rebel army under 
Bragg was established at Chattanooga north of the river, and, throwing 
himself boldly on the line of Bragg’s southern communications, com- 
pelled the evacuation of Chattanooga and brought on the memorable 
battle of Chickamauga. For audacity, this movement of Rosecrans’ has 
perhaps no parallel in the war. McClellan, and afterwards Grant, in 
establishing themselves on the James River below Richmond, left open, 
it is true, the geographical line of the Potomac which they were sup- 
posed to be defending ; but they always moved or encamped with a de- 
fensible and good base of supply on their left flank. But Rosecrans, in 
crossing the Tennessee, abandoned every practicable base of supply and 
trusted to the fortune of a perhaps ‘decisive battle which he invited. 
Again at Chickamauga, as at Stone River, the fighting was most deter- 
mined and bloody—the losses on each side were fearful. Our army, 
pressed on either flank, again found safety in the steadfastness of Thomas 
in the centre. Rosecrans, impelled by that strange moral panic which 
carried Frederick the Great from his first field, drove Napoleon from 
Russia to Paris, and led McClellan to absent himself for a time from 
Malvern Hills, hurried to Chattanooga in person while the combat, 
though unknown to him, was at its fiercest. The result of the battle 
was that our army reached Chattanooga in safety, and held that point, 
and that Rosecrans was superseded by Grant. 

Two months later, Grant crossed the Tennessee and, attacking Bragg 
in his strongholds on Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, won 
the decisive victory which relieved Knoxville from siege, drove Bragg’s 
army to the defence of Georgia, and practically closed the contest on 
the Tennessee line in favor of the Union troops. It is true that the 
Tennessee was crossed and recrossed afterwards by Hood’s invading 
army, for which Sherman had seemed to open the way when he marched 
from Atlanta to the sea; but this spasmodic dying effortygf the-Con- 
federacy had more the character of a phrensy than that nsistent, 
well ordered military design. 

In the books which are now under notice there is nothing historical 
which is so new as to call for special remark. General Cox’s, cover- 
ing the period of the march to the sea, and what may be called the 
pendant operations on the seaboard and in Western Tennessee, inclu- 
ding the capture of Fort Fisher and the very important battles of Frank- 
lin and Nashville, is necessarily fragmentary in its effect ; but it has the 
attraction which results from the compact yet flowing style of one ac- 
customed to literary work. His best and freshest description is that of 
the battle of Franklin, where Hood first encountered in force the troops 
opposing his rash invasion. General Cox’s account is here almost a 
personal one, for he himself commanded the eritical centre in this des- 
perate engagement, where ourtroops under Schofield held their ground 
against Hood’s mad assaults, in which the Confederates lost fearfully in 
their ranks and a number of officers that was absolutely appalling. 

General Cist has an easy task to demonstrate the credit that is due 
to ‘the Army of the Cumberland.’’ He extols its leaders, and claims 
especially for General Rosecrans the highest place in point of ability, 
and a considerate judgment on his ultimate failure. A strange scene in 
this book is that where Rosecrans, and McCook and Crittenden, two of 


his Corps Commanders, who, like him, had been swept away from the: 
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battle-field of Chickamauga, were sitting in a house in Chattanooga 
when a despatch from General Garfield arrived, stating that Thomas on 
the battle-field was holding his own. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ said Rosecrans, 
‘«this is no place for you. Goat once to your commandsat the front.”’ 
General Cist does not seem to have been conscious of it, but what a 
place for General Rosecrans ! 

The author of the “ Life of General Thomas’”’ is a chaplain and 
belongs to the church militant. His book is personal, as becomes a 
biography, but is a little more personal than there is any necessity for. 
General Thomas has been the victim, of late years, of some direct and 
indirect attacks on his qualifications as a commander. General Sher- 
man in his memoirs, ‘‘ written by himself,’’ patronizes General Thomas 
in his usual airy and egotistical manner. Badeau, writing of General 
Grant, has disparaged Thomas and other able and good men. 

It was suspected that Schofield, afrefos of Franklin and Nashville, 
those ‘‘crowning mercies’’ of the Western field, criticised Thomas anony 
mously. Therefore, Chaplain Van Horne has taken up the cause of his 
hero in a spirit of justification, and he claims for General Thomas, on the 
patent-right princ iple, al! that ever was or is or could be claimed in his be- 
half. He makes it out that Thomas was the sad and embittered victim of 
a grievance ; that he lived and died in a sense of injustice; and, in order 
to set him right before such of the public as he can reach, he interrupts 
the course of his narrative on every page to declare and reiterate that 
Thomas had all the personal and military virtues,-and no faults. 

It is a pity that this book, and much other writing now current, 
should involve a dispute over the life and memory of General Thomas. 
The record of his services is sufficiently full and accurate to enable a 
thoughtful and just review. He stands in the foreground of a long per- 
spective of the most excellent, loyal and useful service to the country. 
Singularly enough, in the war of the Rebellion, which was, of course, 
his chief scene of action, he exercised independent command only 
twice—once in his first important battle, and again in his last; but in 
all the interval his is one of the chief figure es on the fields where he was 
engaged, and in three of the gre eat battles of the war, Stone River, 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, at neither of which he held supreme 
command, his figure is central. 

Among disloyal Virginians, comrades in arms at the outbreak of the 
war, he was loyal. In personal character, he was in all respects a gen- 
tleman ; in the shock of battle, when the tide turned against his com- 
rades on either flank, he was like a rock. He won so completely the 
confidence of his troops, that in attack they would go wherever he sent 
them, and once, at Missionary Ridge, they went farther than he had 
dared to order. He was the main stay of the army on the Tennessee 
line. He evidently had a fine military mind, and was capable of plan- 
ning and counterplanning ~ grand strategy , as well as bearing his part 
in operations under fire. he had a military fault, it was in a prudent 
caution which sometimes Praca to be slowness. In a letter to General 
Sherman, in the Atlanta campaign, he says, in almost a pathetic man- 
ner, “I would like to commence the movement without being hurried.’’ 
In front of Nashville, with the ground all covered with ice, he found it 
too slippery to move, when Grant, fearing more the slippery quality of 
opportunity, implored him to attack Hood. But if results will justify 
conduct, not in itself reprehensible, Thomas could point to Nashville 
after the battle with entire satisfaction. It was the culmination of a 
splendid defensive campaign in which he was burdened with responsi- 
bilities which he had asked to be excused from, and provided at first 
with means that seemed very inadequate to what was demanded of him 
when compared with the splendid equipment of Sherman on his gala 
march to the sea. 

The public care little now for a wrangle over the respective merits 
of rival commanders of twenty years ago, or for the details of special 
occasions ; but in view of the present controversy as to the qualities and 
conduet'® neral Thomas, it is perfectly safe to say that the public 
have instalf@fhim in a place from which it will not be possible to shake 
him ; and tha‘, taking all his service into account, he stands as high in 
public estimation as any man of our time, in both his private and offi- 
cial character. 


‘¢ THE AMERICAN Boy’s Hanpy-Boox’’ (By D. C. Beard. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York).—This is decidedly the best ‘‘ Boy’s Own 
Book’’ that has ever been brought to our notice. The deadwood of 
previous treatises of the kind, the tricks with cards, sleight of hand, ven- 
triloquism, etc.—things either worthless or injurious, or not to be prac- 
tically taught in the ways attempted,—have been cleared out, and the 
place thereof filled by various suzgestions about boyish sports and pas- 
times of an ingeniously practical kind. Boys are taught by Mr. Beard 
to make their own toys and apparatus, and personal manufacture will 
add to their value. The book 1s full of delightful reacting for old boys 
as well as young ones. Everything about boats, and fishing, kites, bows 
and arrows, fire balloons, trapping, and hundreds of other fine things, 
will be found amply described here, and with such abundance of pic- 
tures and diagrams that a smart boy cannot by chance go wrong in fol- 
lowing them. It is altogether a delightful book,—one to make an old 
boy long with a real heart-sickness for the old freedom of the field and 
wood, and the old sweet and blessed lightness of heart. Mr. Beard has 





done an excellent thing in compiling this manual, an every-way better 
thing than the best of the antiquated books for boys which will never- 
more be heard of wherever this book becomes known. What good 
times the young rascals of our day do have, to be sure! Everything 
possible is done for them,—the whole world of talent, of art, is laid un- 
der contribution for them, and seldom more effectually than in this in- 
stance. We wish fathers in this holiday time, puzzling over the old 
gift problem for a hearty boy of fourteen or so, could bear this little no- 
tice in mind, and ask, while on their ‘‘rounds,’’ to see Mr. Beard’s 
‘‘Boy’s Handy-Book.’’ If they do not, on sight, ‘‘ Would they all 
were boys again,’’ they are not the old boys we take them for. 


‘¢THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN Nicuts’’ (By William Perry Fog, 8g, 
A. M. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York).—The title of Mr. Fogg’s 
book very closely indicates the character of the volume. It is a volume 
of travels in Oriental countries,—as the author says, ‘‘ amid the scenes 
of the Arabian Nights tales,’’ although this is a somewhat vague char- 
acterization, authorities being greatly at variance on that subject. The 
book before us is a reprint, authorized by the writer, and corrected by 
him, of the original work printed in England in 1875, to which edition 
Mr. Bayard Taylor wrote an introduction, vouching for the correctness 
of such parts of the narrative as he had knowledge of, and expressing 
confidence in the trustworthiness of it all. There is a good deal of the 
book that has no special merit or freshness; of this kind are the chapters 
on the Nile, the Pyramids, Alexandria and Cairo, etc. No region has 
been more effectually ‘‘done’’ by travellers than this, and Mr. Fogg 
cannot be said to have herein added to our store of information. But 
this is but the entrance to ‘‘The Land of the Arabian Nights ;’’ the 
history goes on to describe Persia, Bagdad, Babylon, Bassorah, etc., 
and herein Mr. Fogg has a ground practically his own. European 
travellers in the plains of the Euphrates have been so few that any in- 
telligent work of that nature must be welcome. Mr. Fogg’s descriptions 
are eminently readable and instructive, albeit he has not much literary 
skill. His homely downrightness adds, however, to the effect of his 
narrative and enlists confidence in his work. The story throughout is 
strange to the civilization of the Eist. It makes the Moslem plain to 
us, and the reader realizes something of that vast inertness, greater than 
Christendom, and upon which Christianity has had so far no visible 
effect. It remains only to add that Mr. Fogg’s book is very hand- 
somely printed and aceneell 


PUBLIK Ic “ATIONS RECEIVED. 

HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By George Bancroft. To be com- 
plete in six volumes. Volume I. Pp. 620. $2.50. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Tur CoLoNEL’s DAUGHTERS. A Novel. By Captain Charles King, U.S. A. Pp. 440. 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

THE SECRET DispatcH. By James Grant. Pp, 256. socts. The John W. Lowell 
Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

PorTiA; OR “ By Passions Rockep.” A Novel. By the author of “Phyllis.” Pp. 300. 
40 cts. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

E_rripA. A Drama. By Dyson Rishell. Pp. 146. $1.00. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 








SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 

Meeting of Fanuary 9.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. L. Wortman called attention to an interesting specimen (cranium) of the 
common European wolf (Canis /upus), from Sweden, which displayed a third true 
molar tooth (one in excess of the normal number) in the right side of the upper jaw. 
The extra tooth occupies a position directly behind the outer half of the first tubercular 
molar, and to the outer side of the second, which it had slightly crowded out of posi- 
tion. The case was considered by the speaker one of reversion to the primitive Am- 
phicyon, of the Miocene period, which normally possessed three true molars on each 
side of the upper jaw. 

Professor Leidy described a case of abnormal dental development in a robust man, 
in which there existed but 1 incisor, 1 canine, 2 pre-molar, and but 1 molar teeth. 
While in most instances the apparent or so-called absence of teeth is to be accounted 
for by the circumstance of the teeth having remained embedded in the substance of 
the jaw—or not having “ cut ’—such was not the condition in the case of the jaw that 
had just passed the speaker’s examination. 

Professor Cope referred to the dental characters of several canine genera and 
species, special stress being laid upon the dental deficiencies of the Japanese spaniel, 
constituting the genus Disodus. On the other hand, the speaker had observed a large 
dog which possessed 4 inferior true molars. The genus Mega/otus has 3 true molars. 

Professor Cope described at length the geographical distribution of the batrachians 
and reptiles of the western United States. Asa result of recent investigations it was 
determined that the so-called “ Pacific Region” had a much greater extension eastward 
than had hitherto been supposed, and that it was properly divisible into three distinct 
provinces, each one characterized by certain faunal peculiarities. It was proposed to 
designate these respectively as the Idaho, Willamette and South Californian districts, 

Mr. Garrison exhibited specimens of Apophyllite associated with Chalcopyrite from 
Fritz’s Island, and of the same mineral associated with Molybdenite from the quarries 


at Frankford. 
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Professor H. C. Lewis exhibited a series of paleolithic implements obtained from a 
cutting in the lower Trenton gravel, the most characteristic of which closely resembled 
in manufacture the similar implements from the valley of the Sadne, France. 

Professor Koenig considered the character of the fragments doubtful, inasmuch as 
the material of their composition, Argillite (baked clay), was too soft to admit of the 
so-called implements being used for any specific purpose by a primitive race of men. 





NOTES. 

SUBMARINE GLACIAL MorAINE.—The highly interesting discovery of what appears 
to be a sub-marine glacial moraine is announced as having recently been made by Mr. 
Murray, the well-known naturalist of the late « Challenger ” circumnavigating expedi- 
tion. Examination of the ridge running from the north of Scotland to the Faroe fish- 
ing banks, and separating, at an average depth beneath the surface of about 200 
fathoms, the cold Arctic water (with a temperature of about 32° F.) on the one side 
from the very much warmer waters (47° F.) of the Gulf Stream on the other, shows 
the top of the same to be exclusively composed of gravel and stones, many of the latter 
of which are distinctly rounded, and clearly exhibit the usual glacial markings. They 
are stated to be principally fragments of sandstone, diorite, mica-schist, gneiss, chloritic 
rock, amphibolite and limestone. The finer sediments, such as mud and clay, are 
found only on the sides of the ridge at depths exceeding 300 fathoms, the deeper 
oceanic currents being here, singularly enough, sufficiently strong to prevent their ac- 
cumulating on the crest or summit. “All the indications obtained of the nature of this 
ridge,” concludes Mr. Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society, ‘seem to imply that 
it may be a huge (terminal?) moraine.” It is to be remarked that this sub-marine 
ridge (known as the “ Wyville Thomson Ridge”) occupies almost exactly the position 
that has been assigned by Croll, from theoretical considerations, as the probable limit 
of the perpendicular ice cliff formed in northwestern Europe during the periods of 
maximum glaciation. 





Tue Late Comet.—The English astronomical journal, Odservatory, is responsible 
for the following succinct statement concerning the relations of the late comet to that 
of 1880, 1843, and possibly 1668. “The physical appearance of the comet, which, 
like that of 1843, and unlike that of 1880, showed at first a decided nucleus, together 
with the intimation of a period very considerably greater than that of the interval from 
1880, January 27, the date of perihelion of the 1880 comet, suggest that perhaps the 
1843 comet suffered disintegration when at its nearest approach, and that the 1880 
comet was a portion of its less condensed material, whilst the body of the comet, with 
the principal nucleus, suffering less retardation than the separated part, has taken two 
and a half years longer to perform a revolution. The remarkable discovery made by 
Professor Smith, of Athens, on October 8, of a second comet, only 4° S. W. of the great 
comet, and having the same motion, would seem to confirm this view.” 





MIGRATION OF ANIMALS THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL.—One of the most interesting 
of the many important points connected with the construction of the Suez Canal is 
that which pertains to the migration of animal forms, or the interchange that has been 
effected, through the instrumentality of man, between the faunas of what have until 
recently been broadly separated (although nearly contiguous) seas—the Red and the 
Mediterranean. Professor Keller of Zurich, who has made a special study of the ani- 
mal migrations brought about by the opening of this artificial water communication, 
finds that since 1870 there have been transferred from the Mediterranean Sea to Suez 
the common European bass (Ladbrax lupus), the sole (So/ea vulyaris), umbrina (L’. 
cirrhosa), a tunicate, and a species of the sedentary group of the barnacles ( Ba/anus 
miser). Several other Mediterranean animal forms are now “ in transit,” such as the 
common razor-fish (So/en vagina) and edible cockle (Cardium edule). Several fishes 
and a few shell-fish, including a form of clam and the variable mussel (J/y¢ilus va- 
riabilis) have, per contra, been transferred from the Ked Sea to the Mediterranean, 
while a numerous “caravan” from the same direction is seen to be resting in the 
basins of the great Bitter Lakes. The retardation in the passage of some of the ani- 
mal forms, or their complete exclusion from the canal, is effected by several causes, the 
more prominent of which appear to be (1) the too sandy nature of the ground ; (2) 
the large lakes; (3) the currents; (4) the passage of ships, whose movements inter- 
fere with the tranquility of the water requisite for the proper development of both 
ova and larve; and (5) the too great saltness of the canal water. The fauna of the 
canal is necessarily still too poor to afford sufficient sustenance fo the larger carnivorous 
species, and hence, rays, cuttle-fish, etc., are still absent from the greater portion of 
the isthmus. Red Sea corals have likewise not yet entered the canal. 





HERMAPHRODITE Birp.—Mr. J. Amory Jeffries records in the Bulletin of the 
Nuttal Ornithological Club (January) a case of hermaphroditism in the Green-tailed 
Towhee Bunting (/%f7/o chlorurus), the fourth instance in which the condition of 
united sex has been noticed in birds. The bird in question, which was obtained at 
Colorado Springs on May 16 of the past year, resembled in plumage the female of the 
species, but dissection made for the determination of the sex proved the existence of a 
developed ovary and testicle, the one situated on the left the other on the right side. 
The female organs were found to be entirely normal both in position and appearance, 
and nearly the same healthy condition was manifest in the organs belonging to the male 
‘sex. No positive evidence of the presence of spermatozoa could be determined, a 
circumstance explicable on the assumption that the period of rut had not yet com- 
menced. Each side appears to have been perfect after its sex, showing no resemblance 
to the other sex, 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


W* were in error recently in speaking of the writer of Mr. Isaacs,” the clever 
new novel, as “ Miss F. Marion Crawford.” The authoris Mr. Crawford. He 
is a nephew of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and of Mr. Samuel Ward of New York, who— 
we are assured—takes the liveliest interest in the success of his young relative’s first 
novel. As we have before intimated, it is a deserved success. “ Mr. Isaacs’? is at- 
tracting marked attention, both here and abroad. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce, as in preparation for publication early in the year, 
the second volume of Colonel Williams’s “« History of the Negro Race in America,” 
which will complete the work. The second volume covers the period from 1800 to 
1880, including the whole of the Anti-Slavery Struggle and the years of the War, of 
Emancipation and of Reconstruction. The material possesses, therefore, a more direct 
interest for the general reader than that included in the first part. 


The vacancy caused by the death of Bluntschli among the ten foreign members of 
the Reale Accademia dei Lincei at Rome has been filled by the election of Prof. Max 
Miiller. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen has undertaken to edit a new “ Biographia Britannica,” and 
makes an appeal for codperation. The dictionary is intended to include English, 
Scotch and Insh names from the earliest period. ‘This includes Americans who were 
also British subjects. It will not include any names of living persons. 


The recent election of M. Edouard Pailleron to the Academie Frangaise raises the 
total number of dramatists among the “ Immortals” to nine. The other eight are MM. 
Augier, Dumas, Sardou, Labiche, Doucet, Feuillet, Sandeau and Legouvé. Some of 
these, no doubt, are more than dramatists ; but if any curious person were to compile a 
list of the forty living Englishmen of letters whom he though most eminent, how many 
playwrights would he include ? 


In the catalogue of Princeton College, graduate courses are announced for the 
present year in Contemporary Philosophy, Plato and his Philosophy, German Philoso- 
phy (Kant), Latin, Sanskrit, Physics, Higher Mathematics, Theoretical Astronomy and 
Biology. ‘The College Library consists of nearly 60,000 volumes and is strongest in 
its scientific department. A subject catalogue of 700 pages is being prepared. 


The Pusey Memorial in England is evidently to be a fine success. Already some- 
thing like £20,000 has been subscribed to perpetuate the name of the great High 
Churchman; and there is little reason to doubt that the £50,000 for which Canon 
Liddon asks will be placed in his hands. 


The works which have been put before the German public most industriously of 
late are handsomely-illustrated volumes, of more or less literary merit, designed for 
holiday sale. A magnificent edition of the Bible, with 240 woodcuts by Schnorr von 
Carolsfeld, deserves, perhaps, the first place. The illustrations, vigorous and spirited, 
recall the chaste simplicity of the early school of German art. 


A life of Archbishop Tait has been already undertaken. The biographer is Mr. 
Benham, who wrote the touching story of Mrs. Tait. Inthe preparation of that volume, 
Mr. Benham had the whole life of the Archbishop unfolded to hirn, and the intimate 
knowledge which he thus gained can hardly be exceeded by the acquaintdnceship of 
any other living person. Mr. Benham is a Broad Churchman, and will write a life, 
therefore, in full sympathy with the Primate’s career. He, furthermore, has literary 
aptitude of a high order. 


Mr. Ruskin has prepared a new edition of the second volume of “ Modern Painters” 
(“ Of Ideas of Beauty”) and proposes to print with it a new preface and numerous critical 
notes. He has before candidly pronounced this second volume as originally published 
«the most affected and weak of all my books,” full, he adds, of “morbid violence of 
passion and narrowness of thought.” . 


The revival of 7he Overland Monthly was celebrated in San Francisco the other 
day by adinner to the contributors. An interesting incident of the affair was the ex- 
planation by Mr. Carmany, the publisher of the series of the magazine under Mr. Bret 
Harte’s editorship, of the relations between h4m and Mr. Harte. Mr. Carmany said: 
«It has been often asserted that I did not appreciate Mr. Harte, and that I, more than 
any one, was the cause of his leaving. When the wave of popularity was mounting, I 
suggested to him that we take a trip East on a lecture tour, the financial management 
to be in my hands. But the tour failed, and as a final proposition, being so well as- 
sured of the success of the publication under his editorial care, I offered him a salary 
of $5,000 per annum, payable monthly; $100 for every story, and $100 for every poem 
he contributed, together with a quarter interest in the magazine.” 


It is announced by the publishers of the Cri¢ic, that the success of the paper has 
become so pronounced that it will appear hereafter weekly, instead of fortnightly. 


Rev. Washington Gladden’s serial, “« The Christian League of Connecticut,” in the 
Century, is being copied by 7%e Christian, an English paper of wide circulation, ap- 
pearing weekly in the columns under the title “ Codperation, not Competition.” 


In a London letter to the New York /Wor/d, Mr. L. J. Jennings tells a story apropos 

of payments to foreign authors, that redounds greatly to the credit of the Messrs. Har- 

er. He says that, when Dr. Livingstone’s travels were going through the press, Mr. 

John Murray, Dr. Livingstone’s English pul lisher, wrote to the American house that 

an effort was being made to raise money for Mrs. Livingstone, who was in need of im- 

mediate assistance. The response from the Messrs. Harper was a cheque for $5,000 for 
advance sheets of the forthcoming work. 


Blackwood for December is a good number of this favorite periodical. The article 
on “Alison’s Autobiography” is being much talked of and written about. “ Four 
Months in Morocco,” “Notes of an Egyptian,Campaigner,” and “ The True State of 
the Opposition,” are all noticeable articles. The novel, “The Lady Lindores,” pro- 
gresses favorably. (Ferree & Co., Philadelphia.) 


The Jnternational Review for January has a number of strong articles. A paper 
on “ Corruptible Elements in the Suflrage,” by Henry Randall W hite, is a noticeable 
argument for better political methods, and will no doubt attract attention in this “ transi- 
tion period.” Mr. Hugh Weightman, in “ The Peerage of Great Britain,” chooses a 
topic which curiously is always of interest to Republican readers. Possibly, no one 
ever had an article about the Peerage in his hands that he did not, at least, “look 
into” it. The fascination of the theme is real. Mr. Weightman treats it at no great 
length, but in very readable fashion. “ Paul Bert and the Jesuits” is a scholarly arti- 
cle by William Alexander Heydecker. Mr. Lincoln L. Eyre is hardly as satisfactory 
in his “ American Aristocracy.” It is rather too partisan an efiort—being devoted toa 
discounting of the Democratic successes in the late elections—tp fit exactly in the 
liberal scheme of the Review. Mr. Porter is editing the Review with much discretion, 


and it never was more readable than at this time. 
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Theo. L. DeVinne & Co., will hereafter be the name of the firm which, as Francis 
Hart & Co., has won such deserved fame as the printers of Zhe Century and St. 
Nicholas magazines. Mr. Hart, the founder, died soon after the work of printing 
these magazines was undertaken, and it 1s to Mr. De Vinne—who has since been the 
head of the house in fact, as he is now in name—that the notable improvements in 
wood-cut printing made by this establishment are due. 


Mr. Mark Pattison is engaged upon a biography of Joseph Scaliger which will bea 
companion volume to his “ Isaac Casaubon,” published in 1875. Much information 
concerning Scaliger’s life and a whole series of his letters have recently come to light. 


The Continent is increasingly attractive, both in reading matter and illustrations. 
The number of January roth contains the first of two papers on the “ Wits and Beau- 
ties of the Eighteenth Century,” by Amelia P. Barr. It has various fine engravings 
from famous portraits or medallions. A second paper is givenin the number for Janu- 
uary 17th, which also presents an engraving of Mr. Eakins’s famous portrait of Dr. 
Gross superintending a critical surgical operation at a clinic. We instance these mat- 
ters only as showing the enterprise of the proprietors of Zhe Continent. 
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ART NOTES. 


HERE is a collection of Indian works of art at New Orleans, which is of great 

interest and value. It was made by a Sefior Ramos Luiz, and is owned by Mr. 

N. W. Randall, U. S. Consul at Savanilla, Columbia. There are 1,600 pieces, of 

which 200 are gold and 100 stone. The greater part is pottery, with occasional objects 

in copper and wood. One of the gold pieces represents the human victim offered to 

the god of harvest by the Chibcha Indians. The collection is rich in “money pieces ” 
which the Chibchas are said to have coined before as well as after the conquest, 


The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts has changed its name to “ The Art Institute 
of Chicago,” and ‘proposes to found a permanent art museum, Ten dollars entitles a 
member and his family to visit the premises for one year. 





An important collection of Japanese paintings, rolls, and colored drawings, brought 
together by Dr. Gierke, of Breslau, has been bought by the Berlin National Gallery 
for 45,000 francs. This gathering is reported to be the most valuable aud complete of 
its kind, and to illustrate Japanese art from the thirteenth century. 


M. de Neuville, the painter of battle scenes, has received a commission from the 
English Government to paint the taking of Tel-el Kebir. He has already made a 
number of sketches for the work. 


W. H. Lippincott is painting for the New York Water Color Exhibition a work of 
good size which he will probably call “Culture.” An old Maine farmer is seated in 
front of a fireplace reading the Kennebec Fournal. He has his hat and overcoat on 
and his spectacles at the end of his nose. 


Canon Bock, the antiquary, has been making an examination of the relics belonging 
to the Cathedral of Berne. He declares the Cathedral to be richer in archeological 
treasures than almost any other Protestant church in Christendom, Canterbury Cathedral 
included.e The money worth of the treasures he estimates at upwards of 4,000,000 
francs. He has found many interesting objects, hidden away in cases which had not 
been opened since the Reformation, and which the guardians of the collection looked 
upon as so much lumber. 


In addition to the exhibition at the Royal Academy, London, of pictures and draw- 
ings by the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the Burlington Fine Arts Club are about to 
place in their gallery at the same time a supplementary collection of his works with a 
view to co-operate with the Academy in affording as full and comprehensive a rep- 
resentation of the painter as circumstances permit. Crayon, pencil and pen-and-ink 
drawings, besides some of the artist’s early water-colors, are to find an appropriate 
place in this collection. 


A collection of thirty-two water-color drawings and sketches, by the late Hablot 
K. Browne (‘ Phiz’), has been bought from the family, to whom the artist presented it, 
by Messrs. B, and J. F. Mechan, of Bath, England, and is offered for sale. 


The print-room of the British Museum has acquired a set purer and in an earlier 
state than any yet known, of the extremely rare and treasured illustrations to the 
“ Triumphs of Petrarch,” the design of which is ascribed to Fra Fillipo. The set was 
found in a volume, otherwise of no great value, which came to the hammer during the 
sale of the Sunderland library. It was bought, after keen competition, by Mr. Quaritch 
for $10,000. 


At the recent twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Mr. L. 
G. Sellstedt said: “ Till our artists have the opportunity to paint large pictures the full 
power of their genius can never be exhibited. I cannot blame any one for not wishing 
to hang on his parlor walls a memento mori or a disagreeable reminder of cruelty and 
wretchedness he is powerless to redress or prevent. The only remedy lies in the estab- 
lishment of public galleries, the proper place for large works or sad subjects. Asa 
written epic or drama cannot well be compressed into a few lines, so neither can a 
touching scene or painted history or poetry find its utmost language in figures of dimin- 
ished size. It is no answer opposed to these remarks that the public does not want 
this kind ofart. It must be brought up to want it if true art shall ever flourish.” 


A meeting has been held in Manchester, England, to inaugurate a movement to 
obtain by public subscription the works of John Leech, now in possession of his sisters, 
for presentation to the art galleries of Manchester and other towns. The drawings 
number 200, and it is proposed to purchase them for £1,250. 


An altar and reredos which have just been erected in the Church of the Holy 
Cross, Liverpool, are stated to have few*if any rivals in Great Britain. The group on 


the sinister side represents the finding of the Holy Cross by St. Helen, and the 


miracle by which the true cross was distinguished from those of the two thieves. This 
panel is seven feet in height, and nine feet broad. On the dexter side, « The Descent 
from the Cross” forms the subject. 


In reviewing Linton’s “ History of Wood Engraving in America,” the London 
Saturday Review is surprised at Mr. Linton’s inconsistency in his remarks about the 
new system of wood engraving here. It cannot understand why Mr. Linton should 
praise Closson’s wood-cut of “ Winifred Dysart,” by George Fuller, and yet fall foul of 
Cole’s wood-cut of “the Bryant,’ by Wyatt Eaton, since, in the two cases, the en- 
graver transferred the originals with equal faithfulness. 


About the middle of January, there is to be an exhibition of paintings exclusively by 
Bostcn artists, at the Madison Square Gallery, in New York. Among the artists who 
are expected to be represented are: J. Foxcroft Cole, George Fuller, Thomas Robinson, 
John B. Johnston, Frederic P. Vinton, George S. Wasson, John J. crag: Apple- 
ton Brown, Mrs. Brown, I. M. Gaugengigl, F, E. Wright, Miss Green, Miss Bartol, 








Mrs. Whitmans, Mrs. Houston, Frank W. Rogers, Benjamin C. Porter, W. L. Picknell 
and Clement R. Grant. The movement to have the best Boston art thus exhibited to 
New York is one most heartily to be commended, 


Another new art weekly is about to appear in New York. It will be called 7he 
Manhattan, and will be illustrated by “ procgss” engravings. The founders of the 
paper are principally young artists who take this means of bringing their work before 
the public. 

The Art and Industrial Exhibition at the Bradford Technical School, epened by 
the Prince and Princess of Wales last year, was visited by over 300,000 persons, while 
the receipts amounted to £16,000, leaving a net profit of £9,000. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 


—Letters from St. Petersburg state that the Czar on Sunday week found in his bed- 
room a letter from a revolutionary committee, demanding the commencement of the 
promised reforms, and adding that the committee possesses power to forcibly obtain 
concessions. 


—The total coinage of the United States Mints, during the year 1882, comprised 
88,805,831 pieces, valued at $94,820,120. The total gold coinage amounted in value 
to $65,887,685, the total silver coinage to $27,972,035, including 27,574,100 standard 
dollars; the total minor commage—one, three and five cent pieces—to $960,400. 


—Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, was installed on the 4th inst., and read his in- 
augural address. He strongly urged reforms in the civil service, and a change in 
the law of assessment of the poll tax, and wound up by saying that “it was his wish 
not to be again a candidate for the Governorship.” 


—The Tennessee Legislature on the 4th inst, adopted a resolution suspending pay- 
ment of the January interest on the State debt. 


—A Royal Proclamation has heen published in London suspending the operation of 
the Imperial extradition act in Canada, in consequence of the existence of a Canadian 
statute which covers the same subject. 


—Mayor Edson, of New York, on the 5th inst., refused a license to Salmi Morse for 
the production of his ‘¢ Passion Play.” It is said Morse will appeal to the courts. 


—lIt is reported from Milwaukee that Herr Most’s efforts in that city “have not 
been successful, most of the former Socialists being now property owners.” 


—The House Committee on Naval Affairs decided on the sth inst. to recommend the 
Committee on Appropriations to provide for the building of two 5,000 ton cruisers, one 
of 4,000 tons, two of 2,500, and a despatch and torpedo boat all of steel, and that one- 
half of the work be done by contract. The aggregate cost of the vessels is estimated 
at $7,871,520. 


—In the United States Senate on Saturday, Mr. Beck called up the House bill 
relating to the exportation of tobacco, snuff and cigars in bond free of tax, and it was 
passed, 


—The Inman line steamer “City of Brussels,” Captain Land, from New York 
December 28 for Liverpool, was run down in the Irish Channel by a Glasgow steamer 
called the “ Kirby Hal!” on Sunday night, during a fog, Ten persons were drowned, 
two passengers and eight of the crew. The “City of Brussels’ sank within twenty 
minutes of the collision. 


—The funeral of Gambetta which took place in Paris on Saturday was a remark- 
able historical event. It rivalled the obsequies of Napoleon and Wellington in impres- 
siveness. Paris was literally hung in black, the descriptions reminding the American 
reader of the scenes attending the funeral; of Lincoln and Garfield. 


—In the House Committee on Appropriations, on Saturday, the Pension bill was 
reported from the sub-committee. It appropriates $81,000,000. The Fortification 
bill, appropriating $175,000, was completed by the full committee. 


—Sir Charles Dilke was, on Monday, reélected to Parliament from Chelsea with- 
out opposition. 


—The anniversary of the battle of New Orleans was celebrated on Monday, by 
Democratic and military organizations in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
other cities. 


—A public meeting was held at Valley Forge, Penna., to take steps for the erection 
of amonument on the Revolutionary camping ground. A committee was appointed 
to collect subscriptions, and Mr. A. J. Drexel was chosen treasurer. 


—The National Tobacco Association, in session at Washington on Tuesday, adopted 
resolutions in favor of the reduction of the tax on tobacco and snuff to 8 cents per 
pound, the reduction of the tax on cigars to $3 per 1000, and on cigarettes to 75 cents 
per 1000. 


—The Presidential Succession bill came up on Tuesday in the Senate as unfinished 
business, and Mr. Edmunds’s motion to recommit it was lost—yeas 20, nays 30. After 
some debate the bill was amended and passed, by a vote of 40 to 13. 


—The Secretary of the Treasury on Tuesday authorized the coinage of a 5-cent nickel 
piece of a new design, which is considered as being more in accordance with the law 
as regards weight and inscriptions than the present 5-cent nickel piece. The new coin 
is a little heavier than the present one and a little larger and thinner. 


—The State Board of Revenue Commissioners, at Harrisburg, on Tuesday, filed an 
opinion overruling the objections of the City Solicitor of Philadelphia, relating to the 
taxation of personal property in this city for State purposes. The former action of the 
Board is thus sustained. 


—The destructive floods along the Rhine and Danube have not materially abated. 
Wherever the water has retired its ravages become terribly apparent, and many dis- 
tricts will probably never regain their former prosperity. 600,000 marks have been 
contributed from the Imperial Treasury for the relief of sufferers, and funds are being 
widely subscribed, both in Europe and this country for the »:.me purpose. 


—The death list of the week includes the names of Hon. Lot M. Morrill, of Maine; 


Jean Baptiste Clesinger, the eminent French sculptor; the distinguished French sol- 
dier, General Chanzy, and John E, Addicks, Health Officer of Philadelphia. 


—On Monday afternoon an explosion occurred in the coal mine of Jones & Nesbit, 
near Coulterville, Illinois, which caused the death of ten men. 


—The town of Raab, Hungery, has been abandoned by reason of the Danube 
flood, The water rose so rapidly that many persons, in trying to escape, fell through 
the ice and were drowned, sinks OP TLr eee 
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—The Newhall House, a six-story hotel, at the corner of Michigan street and 
Broadway, in Milwaukee, was destroyed by fire early Wednesday morning. Nearly 
60 persons perished in the flames or were killed by jumping from the windows, and 
about 30 others were injured, of whom several may not recover. The precise number 
in the building, however, does not seem to be known, so that the loss of life may be 
even greater. The building had long been regarded as a “ death-trap.” 


—Exceptionally severe storms, accompanied on the Atlantic sea-board with snow, 
prevailed during the week. As far south as Richmond, snow fell to a depth of 16 to 
18 inches, believed to be the heaviest storm since 1857. Travel has been considerably 
impeded. 





DRIFT. 


—A return just issued by the British Admiralty shows that out of the estimated 
number of men whose engagements expired in March, 1881—namely, 1,494—only 280 
men took their discharge from the navy, the remainder reéngaging either for ten years 
or to complete time for pension. In March, 1882, the proportions were about the 
same. There were 1,527 men whose time expired, and only 313 who took their dis- 
charge, the remainder reéngaging. This speaks very well for the navy, and proves 
the service to be a comfortable one and evidently appreciated by seamen. 





— Details of the project for a submarine tunnel between Italy and Sicily have been 
finished by the Venetian Society of Construction, and will soon be sent up to the Gov- 
ernment for its approbation. The length of the line will be 13,541 metres, and the 
expense 71,115,450 lire, that sum including 5,362,440 lire which will be required for 
the line of junction with the station at Messina. 


—Criminal statistics in the United States for the year 1882 present some strange 
features. There has been an average of two murders a day throughout the year, while 
the executions have averaged only two a week. There have been fifty-seven lynch 
ings. Their number certainly gives no reason for regarding lynch law as an inevitable 
accompaniment of American life. Nor does the South present such a ghastly showing 
as it has been the fashion to attribute to that section. Of the 730 murders of the year 
only 212 were committed in the entire South, while there were 131 murders in New 
York State alone, of which 76 were in New York city and 14 in Brooklyn. Of the 
IOI executions during the year, 53, or more than half, took place in the Southern 
States, which furnished only one-third or one-quarter of the murders; while in New 
York State, in which about one-sixth of the total number of murders took place, there 
were only four executions. This would seem to indicate that the law takes its course 
in the South as well as in the North, and that the legal punishment of homicide in the 
former section is by no means a rarity. Of the 383 suicides of the year, New York 
State furnished 184, or about half the total number. 


—The cremation furnace at Gotha celebrated on December 9th the fourth anniver- 
sary of its existence by the burning of its one hundredth subject. During the first of 
the four years there were 16 cremations at Gotha; during the second, 17; the third, 
34; and the fourth, 32. Thuringia, including Gotha, contributed 41 of the 100; Saxony, 
14, and Bavaria, 10. As to sex, 75 were men and 25 women, while as to religion, 66 
were Protestants, 28 Catholics, and 6 Jews. 


—The “Iron Man,” which has attracted so much attention and interest in connec- 
tion with the Rathhaus at Vienna, is really made of copper. The figure represents a 
powerful warrior clad in medizval copper armor. ‘The energetic features of the coun- 
tenance are seer through the open visor. The whole of the remainder of the body is 
covered with armor, coat-of-mail, etc. In the right hand is a banner about half as 
high again as the figure, which is itself 9 feet in height. The statue is fixed ona 
pedestal, which is fastened by iron screws to the roof. 








lying texture of rings, is likewise ready, and is a beautiful piece of workmanship. The 
other parts of the monument are being cast at different establishments in other cities. 
Thus, the figures of the Rhine and the Moselle, to be placed at the foot of the pedestal 
—the latter is itself 80 feet in height—are being executed at Dresden, the relievos are 
being prepared in Berlin, the great Imperial eagle at Lauschammer, and the allegorical 
figures of War and Peace at Nuremburg. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, January Il. 
MONG the most important events in business circles have been the annual meet- 
ings and elections of many corporations, including a part of the railroads. Mr. 


| Gowen has again been elected President of the Reading Company, though with ac- 


These screws weigh, it is stated, | 


over 2cwt. each. As a further measure of precaution, an iron ball, weighing nearly a | 


ton, is suspended from an iron bar which runs vertically through the pedestal. 


—Nearly $300,000,000 is the estimated cost of the proposed ship canal from Bor- 
deaux, on the Bay of Biscay, to Narbonne, on the Gulf of Lyons, a distance of about 


240 miles—thus making a direct connection between the Atlantic and the Mediterra- | 


nean. 
voyage is expected to be made in three days. In addition to this vast engineering 
scheme, is that for uniting the Loire and Rhone by canal, with, of course, a similar 
purpose. 

—A large sum of money was raised during the rebellion by the United States by 
direct taxes on the people of the insurrectionary States. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau is preparing a statement of the amount so raised, which does not seem heretofore 
to have been definitely known. The exact amount is desired by First Comptroller of 
the Treasury Lawrence, who is preparing an opinion, at therequest of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon the question whether the act imposing the direct taxes did not pro- 
vide for the return after the war of one-half of the taxes to the States wherein they 
were collected. 


—The following interesting figures are from Crawley’s new (English) work on the 
law of life insurance: “In France there are twenty companies assuring £80,000,000 ; 
in Germany there are fifty companies assuring £100,000,000; while in America in the 
State of New York alone, there are thirty companies assuring £295,000,000; and 
finally, in England, where in the year 1853 the total amount assured was £150,000,000, 
at annual premiums amounting to £5,000,000, there are at the present date 107 com- 
panies furnishing returns to the Board of Trade, and assuring £425,000,000, and £1I0,- 
500,000 were paid in losses during the past year.” 


—Professor Wiggins, the Canadian meteorologist, who predicted that a terrible 
storm is to come upon us in March next, has written a letter to the City Surveyor of 
New York, saying: “The coming winter will be remarkable for heavy and well de- 
fined storms. If I were the owner of ships I would not allow one of them to be on 
the Atlantic Ocean on the 8th of February or on the gth, roth and 11th of March, 
though the former storm will be inferior to the latter. You may begin marine work 
with safety after the middle of April next. Take my advice and save your thousands.” 


—The great national statue of “Germania,” which is to be erected at Niederwald, 
near the Rhine, to commemorate the victory of Germany in the last Franco-German 
war, is now in process of being cast in separate pieces at Munich. The head and sev- 
eral other parts have already been completed. Some idea of the magnitude of this 
work may be gathered from the fact that the total weight of metal in it will amount to 
not less than forty-five tons. In the work of casting and finishing, as many as fifty men 
are often being employed atone time. The gigantic head of the statue is already fin- 
ished, and so is the powerful left arm with hand, on the tip of one of the fingers of 
which rests the Imperial crownof Germany. ‘The largest single portion of the statue 
—the throne with cloak lying on it, the whole weighing 15 tons—has just been cast. 
The blade of the sword, which alone weighs a ton, and which, enveloped in an oak 
garland, has been cast separate, is also finished. Part of the chain armor, with its free- 





It is proposed to tow vessels by steam engines running along the banks, and the | 





companying rumors that he will now resign and give place to some new man, to be 
named by Mr. Vanderbilt. It is not in question that the Vanderbilt interest is now in 
substantial, or complete, control of the Reading corporation, and the practical evidence 
of this is seen in two enterprises of importance which are now being pushed forward in 
Pennsylvania, to be connected with the Reading system of roads. One of these is the 
projected line to the West, by Harrisburg and Chambersburg, through the southern 
counties of Pennsylvania, and the other the development of the coal region of Clearfield 
county. The present appearance is that of a competition at many poinis, within the 
next few years, between the Pennsylvania and Reading systems. 

The following were the closing prices (sales) of leading stocks in the Philadelphia 
market yesterday: Lehigh Valley Railroad, 6314; Pennsylvania Railroad, 60% ; 
Northern Pacific, 49%; Ditto, preferred, 86; Reading Railroad, 273; United 
Companies of New Jersey, 188; Northern Central, 55. The market closed “firm but 
dull.” 

The following were the closing quotations of leading stocks in the New York mar- 
ket, yesterday: 

New York Central, 12634; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 127%; New 
York, Lake Erie and Western, 40% ; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 33%; New Jersey 
Central, 704% ; Chicago and Northwestern, 1337. Lake Shore, 112%; St. Paul, 
105%; Delaware and Hudson, 108% ; Western Union, 82; Wabash preferred, 54%; 
Louisville and Nashville, 5434 ; Denver and Rio Grande, 44. 


The following were the closing quotations, yesterday, of United States securities: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 34 102 103 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 113% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, ? 113% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered P : : 119% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ‘ 3 = . 119% 119% 
United States 3s, registered, - - - - - 103% 103% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, ‘ ‘ 129 
United States currency 6s, 1896, 130 
United States currency 6s, 1897, 131 
United States currency 6s, 1898, 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, 133 


The statement of the New York banks, on the 6th inst., showed a large gain in 
surplus reserve ($1,261,825), so that they then held $4,637,225 in excess of the legal 


requirement. The principal items of the statement were as folllows: 


Dec. 30. Jan. 6. Differences. 
Loans, . ; - $311,071,200 $317,419,200 Inc. $6,348,000 
Specie, ‘ 57,027,100 60,152,800 Inc. 2,525,700 
Legal tenders, . 18,664,200 20,204,700 Inc. 1,540,500 
Deposits, . 291,663,600 302,881,100 Inc. 11,217,500 
Circulation, 17,625,500 17,537,600 Dec. 87,900 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, also showed a large 


increase in reserve. The chief items of the statement were : 


Dec. 30 Jan. 6. Differences, 
Loans, $71,986,734 $72,353,295 Inc. $366,561 
Reserve, . . 18,011,573 19,379,464 Inc. sane 
National Bank Notes 796,174 793,322 Dec. 2,852 
Due from Banks, 6,421,548 6,525,728 Inc. 104,1 
Due to Banks, . 12,376,782 12,090,013 Dec. 286,769 
Deposits, . 2 51,972,647 54,032,252 Inc. 2,059,605 
Circulation, 9;793,030 9,797,080 Dec. 4,650 


The export of specie from the port of New York, last week, reached $266,713.75, 
the whole of it, except $1,285, being in silver, which went to London and Liverpool. 
We begin the year with a very small return of specie import—only $71,000. 

Concerning the money market, the Philadelphia eager, in to-day’s issue, says: 
« The local rates for money are still easy and without change, call loans being quoted 
at 4(@6 per cent. and good commercial paper at about 6 per cent. In New York, 
good commercial paper is quoted at 6@7% per cent., according to character. Yester- 
day in New York call money opened at 5 per cent. and closed at 3 per cent.” 

The papers of application for the dissolution of the receivership of the Reading 
Railroad Company are ready, and counsel so notified Judge Butler, in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, yesterday. The judge informally requested that the application be not 
made till Judge McKennan’s return next week, as the latter was the presiding judge 
when the receivers were appointed. It is regarded as unlikely that any serious oppo- 
sition will now be made to the dissolution. 





WHEN YOUR THROAT FEELS SORE OR UNCOMFORTABLE, use promptly Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant. It will relieve the air-passages of all phlegm or mucus, allay inflam- 
mation, and so give the affected parts a chance to heal. No safer remedy can be had 
for all Coughs and Colds, or any complaint of the throat or Lungs, and if taken in 
time, a brief trial will prove its efficacy, 
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Penna. STEEL Go., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Frogs, CROSSINGS AND 
SwWiCHES, 


RaILway 


Bilieis, Siabs and Forgings of Oper 
Hearth i:.d Bessemer Steel. 
w ors at Stzzrton, Dauruin Co., Penna, 
Orricz: co5 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 
PuILADELPHIA, Pa. 





—THE— 


WILUTAM CRAMP & SONS 
Sup anp Encine 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. SELLERS & Co. 


EnGInesrs ANV ManuFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PA. 





!) “LADELPHIA, 





THE BEST ROADSTER. 


“American 
Sanspareil” 


NUTS 7 
BICYCLE. 
ALL BE“ T MAKES 

BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES, &c§ 
Second- Sail Machines, good as new, at reduced 


prices, REPAIRING ATTENDED TO. 








ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
WIRE CABLE & IRON FENCING, 
WIRE GUARDS, FLOWER STANDS, &c, 


A. G. POWELL & CO., 
No. 218 SOUTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage 
Business, 


NARR & GERLACH, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART, 





nent, legitimate, handsomely pa 
built’ up on the above-named go: 
others not mentioned here, For 


send 3-cent stamp, 





Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothing 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest. You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed and not 


high in price. 
JouNn WaANAMAKER & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL.D.(Harv.), President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
open to others, Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the a ba 
nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. 
unusually healthful, and remarkably free from un- 
desirable associations, Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students 
received, Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadeiphia, 
and ina well- appointed Chemical Laboratory Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whos« shelve$ 
students have free access. Limited numbers bring each 
student under direct personal influence of prc fesse rs 
Next Half-Year begins 2d month, (Feb.) rst, 18% Fo 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C. THOM AS, A, M., 
Prefect, 'HAVERFORD CoLLEeGe Post OFFicE, Penna. 











M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, ahowe Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





FITZGERALD’S PATENT GAS MAKING 
APPARATUS, PATENTED 188:1, 





roomed house, equal, if not a better gas, than that hee 
nished by the city gas companies, and at one-third the 
cont charged by them. Price of machine rated to sup- 


ply ten lights, $35. Twenty-five lights, $85, and all 
er sizes furnished equally as cheap in proportion, 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 


111 N. FOURTH ST., ABOVE ARCH. 


N. B, —Wanted a live agent in every town and city 
in the United States to handle my goods, A perma- 
ying business can be 
s, in connection with 


further information 


ESTABLISHED 1853. CHAS. 8. CAFFREY, President 


CHAS. S. CAFFREY CO. 


OF CAMDEN, N. J.; 





BEST QUALITY AND DISTINCTIVE STYLES 


CARRIAGES 




















cHAS.S vu CAFF FREY Co, 


CAMDEN. NJ. 





OF VARIOUS STYLES FOR CITY AND COUNTRY USE, ALL POSITIVELY 
OUR OWN CONSTRUCTION. 


THE CELEBRATED CAFFREY WAGONS 


PERFECT FOR SPEED AND ROAD DRIVING. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE VEHICLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Warerooms: 1522 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


; MANUFACTORIES : { (bet. 8th andgth,) PHILA. 


SPECIAL DrsIGNs SENT UPON APPLICATION. Address, CAM DEN, N. J. 
PRICES AND GRADE OF WORK UNIFORM TO ALL 


Market and Tenth Streets, Chester Street, ab. Race, 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





INSURANCE COMPANY or NORTH AMERICA 


No. 232 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


MARINE, INLAND AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


Assets, January, 1, 1882, $8,818,805.38. 
Capital Stock, ®3,000,000,00 Surplus over all Liabilities, $3,459,478.08 


CHARLES PLATT, President. GREVILLE E. FRYER, Seeretary. 





STODDART’S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Just Issued—New Catalogue of over 600 Pieces of Choice Music to select from, embracing all grades and 
varieties of Music. 


FULL SIZE MUSIC PAPE BEST COMPOSES, SU PRISINGLY CHEAP. 
#@-Send stamp for New Catalogue. 
1018 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PF ATD. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 
the ¢..<cution of Trusts, also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valu bles, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 
j. L..E} WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
bec’y and Treasurer, 


EDWARD S. HANDY, 
Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS. 
|, LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, AUGUSTUS HEATON 
PB. McCULLA DANIEL HAD DDOCK, Jr 
lasses Ly CLAGHORN ED END, 
ENjAMIN B. COMEGYS, Hon.WILLIAM A, PORTER, 
EDWARD &. HANDY, 


RINGER, 
President. 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 
ES M. AERTSEN 
DANIEL B cUM ‘MING, 
WILLIAM 8. G 
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